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CHAPTER XXXIV, 


‘€ Sweet Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early, 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely.” 
“You make a mistake, Sir Stephen,” says she, her pretty head 
decidedly raised, and her voice vibrating with anger, “ you take 
too much upon you. I refuse to see your right to interfere with 
me so far. If I choose to allow Captain Grant to call me by my 
Christian name, or any other name, what is that to you? You 
may be the guardian of my zmoney, but,” resting her eyes firmly 
on his, “ you are not the guardian of me!” 

There is suppressed defiance in her whole air. Wortley looks 
back at her. 

“No. Thank Heaven!” says he devoutly. 

She laughs, a short and most unmirthful laugh. 

“You are very frank.” 

“What is the use of being anything else? You know what 
this unlucky position I am in is to you, and you must see what 
itis tome. To have control even of your money is bad enough. 
If I could get out of this arrangement which, for my sins, I have 
got into, believe me, for both our sakes, I would do it at once.” 
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She gives him a swift glance, and colours scarlet. At this 
moment she could almost have killed him. 

“Why don’t you then ?” says she icily. 

“How can I? Is my oath to a dying woman to count for 
nothing? I honestly confess I regret that oath now, seeing how 
distasteful it is to you; but I shall keep it, even at the risk of 
your increasing displeasure.” 

“Qh, don’t consider me,” says she sarcastically ; she had been 
toying with her white umbrella, digging it into the ground, and 
tracing patterns in the soft mould with it, and now it slips from 
her grasp, and falls. Wortley picks it up, and holds it half- 
unconsciously. 

“I have to consider you, of course, that is part of it. I have 
to see that you do not wilfully throw away——” 

“I won't be considered,” cries Nell, suddenly abandoning all 
her hardly-got-together reserve. “I won’t let you see about me 
in any way. I think it very rude and impertinent and horrid of 
you to say that it was a queer thing of me to let Captain Grant 
call me Pen.” 

.Here evidently lies the gist of the whole matter. 

“T don’t think I mentioned the word ‘ queer !’” 

“Yes, you did. And if you didn’t it was just the same thing! 
And besides E 

“Tf you will let me explain——’ 

“No, I won’t! Because I know—and I hate arguments.” 

“ But——” 

“I won't hear another word.” 

“That is so like a woman!” says he wrathfully. 

“Well, well, we// /” She taps her foot upon the ground, and 
frowns at him in a little frenzy, “what do you want me to be 
like? A man?” 

It occurs to him all at once, that he never wants her to 
be like anything but ferse/f. That would be all-sufficient for 
him. He is still holding the umbrella, and as this stupendous 
thought for the first time dawns upon him, he strikes the point 
of it into the ground with considerable force, and unfor- 
tunately against a hidden stone. It instantly, as if to add 
to his discomfiture, breaks off at the handle in a most low and 
iniquitous fashion. 

He is now left standing with a broken handle in his hand, and 


’ 
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the corpse of the white umbrella glaring up at him from its half- 
opened grave. 

“TI am so sorry,” begins he with the orthodox speech we all 
know. 

“So you ought to be,” says Miss Prendergast, who doesn’t 
care a fig about the umbrella, but who cares a great deal about 
his late interference. She is thinking so little about the umbrella, 
indeed, that she fails to understand the actual meaning of his 
speech. “You ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself in 
my opinion.” 

“The mischief can be remedied,” says he hastily, glancing at 
the umbrella. Miss Prendergast, however, is glancing at her 
other wrongs. 

“No; never,” says she with emphasis. 

“You will surely let me restore——” 

“Restore! How could you restore?” 

Restore the vague friendship between them that has hitherto 
existed! Not likely ! 

“But a new one.” 


“A new one. The old one has been so bad that I could not 
bear even an attempt at a new one,” says she. 


“It doesn’t seem so bad to me.” 

He has picked up the upper part of the umbrella from the 
earth in which it is sticking, and is now regarding it carefully. 

“JT don’t know what you call bad ; to me it seems completely 
broken.” 

“Qh, not so bad as that! ” 

“It isn’t worth talking about, anyway,” says she, with a touch 
of hauteur. 

“It is bad enough, certainly,” says he. He is looking at the 
white top of the umbrella in one of his hands and at the handle 
of itin the other. - 

“Yes—too bad.” 

“You must let me give you another.” 

“ Another ?” “friendship” is all du¢ on her lips. 

“ Umbrella,” says he. 

This makes an end of all things. 

He—he—this detestable guardian, had been talking of that 
wretched umbrella all the time, whilst se had been talking of — 
what had she been talking of ? A wave of hatred towards him 
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sweeps over her. And as she stands, not knowing how to 
answer, there is a rustle in the bushes near her, and Philip 
Stairs steps into view. 

“You, Nell!” says he pleasantly. There is a sort of hurry 
in his air, however. He stops to speak to Wortley and Wortley 
nods to him with all the calm in the world. 

“Where are you going ?” asks Nell, turning to Stairs with a 
rather too open expression of relief. 

“To Deadman’s Beach.” He makes a little movement of his 
head to her and Wortley, and takes a step forward. As if by 
intuition Nell knows why he is going to the Beach. Her heart 
sinks within her. By a gesture she stops him. She holds out 
her hand, but for a second speech fails her. She has forgotten 
all about her own injuries—how small they seem, how puerile 
with this fresh, fearful doubt of Cecilia crushing her. 

“T’ll go with you,” says she steadily. It is horrible to her to 
have to do this thing—to thrust herself upon him, as it were; 
but her strongest consciousness is that it as to be done. She 
risks Wortley’s opinion—and Stairs’ too—but she knows she 
would risk far more than this to save Cecilia; to hide 
this folly from the world. Folly she feels certain is the only 
name for it—but people can build big houses of many storeys out 
of “folly,” and if Peter ever knew, or suspected, how would it 
be then ? 

“It won’t be too long a walk?” suggests Stairs smiling, and 
making his suggestion with plainly nothing but the tenderest 
solicitude for her comfort. But the girl with her eyes on his 
face, sees how it changes, darkens, falls, and once again her soul 
dies within her. 

“T like walking,” says she bravely. There is a great deal said 
about courage, but the courage that makes a sensitive girl, 
because of a sense of duty, deliberately insist on going where she 
knows her company is not desired, is of a very high order too. 
Nell Prendergast could have cried through sheer misery, as she 
thus, with the lightest air in the world, persists in accompanying 
Stairs. 

“Come then,” says he, assuming an air of delight. And 
very well he does it too. So well that Wortley, watching them 
walk away, tells himself that Stairs is overborne with pride at 
Nell’s desire to go for this walk with him. Wortley, who has 
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seen nothing, strides onward towards his home. He turns. now 
and ‘sees the other two going over the hill and down to the 
beach below. He tells himself as he goes that he always £new. 
The girl is evidently a born coquette. Grant is not. sufficient 
for her; it seems—what an ass he had been to insist so on her 
conduct towards Grant. He will probably, as time goes on, 
have to protest a good deal about her conduct towards a dozen 
other suitors. What abominable nonsense they had talked 
about Stairs’ infatuation for Mrs. Gaveston. “ Foul-mouthed 
Thersites,” all. Anyone running can read that he is in love with 
Mrs. Gaveston’s sister ; it seems impossible now to call her Nell, 
even in his thoughts. 

He had noticed how Stairs had danced with no one at last 
night’s ball save with—Nell. Stairs’ one disastrous dance with 
his hostess had gone unnoticed by him, and very reasonably too, 
as the dance, or rather the time for it, had been spent in the 
garden, where no man could see. To Wortley therefore it now 
seems that Nell had been flirting outrageously with Stairs. 
Poor Nell! who had satrificed a considerable part of her night’s 
enjoyment to keeping her sister free from the damaging gossip 
that always goes on in a small neighbourhood. Poor Nell, who 
had thrown herself into the breach, who had danced a great 
deal with Stairs towards the close of the evening, sorely against 
her will, who had decided on saving Cecilia at all costs, and who 
had actually courted the talk of the people round her, in the 
hope that they would say he is flirting with me, not with er ? 

To Wortley all this is unknown. Her meaning is hidden from 
him, and to him she appears only as a foolish, heartless coquette, 
driven here and there by an unquenchable desire to subdue all 
men to her will. 

Allmen! He checks himself at this point. Grant—Stairs— 
she may—she has tried her power upon—but on him, Wortley ? 
She had certainly not sought to subdue him. So much is sure. 

Pshaw! Why waste time over her? It comes to him suddenly 
that he has wasted a good deal of time over her lately, and the 
knowledge fills him with a sense of fine self-contempt. To give 
even a thought to a girl like that—a mere paltry words fail 
him, and with a little flick of his cane, he determines to dismiss 
her altogether from his mind. 

But the end of half-an-hour’s brisk walking convinces him that 
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this is a feat not so very easy of accomplishment. Her face is 
as fresh before him then as when thirty minutes ago he had 
decided on putting it finally behind him. Love, like the dande- 
lion root, strikes deep into the ground; and like that stubborn 
weed is hard to eradicate. Much digging and many strokes it 
takes to kill it. If, however, at this moment you had told 
Wortley he was in love with his wilful ward, he would have 
laughed you to scorn. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘* Wide tho’ the world that holds them far apart, 
Soul beckons soul, and heart goes forth to heart.” 


NELL has gone over the fields, across the cliffs, with Stairs—fear 
and distress within her. The morning is glorious, but all its 
glories are thrown away upon her. The splendid amber clouds 
above her head, the wheeling gulls, shining like silver as they 
flash to and fro from their nests within the rocks, the radiant 
beauty of the great sea itself—all are as ashes in her mouth. 

Now and again Stairs talks to her, a dragging converse, with a 
Yes or a No from her thrown in, until now, when they have come 
to the descent to the beach. She turns mechanically to go 
down, her heart beating with fear, and yet with a little hope 
springing up too. Perhaps—perhaps after all she has wronged 
Cecilia—perhaps there will be no one down below. 

This little, trifling hope gives her courage enough to look 
round, and all at once the beauty of the scene catches her, and 
holds her enchained. From right to left her eyes glance, 
bewitched, enchanted. 

Now, from this spot on which she stands, which is almost the 
topmost point of the cliff, one can see not only into the beach 
on her right, but into Dead Man’s Beach, where she is going, 
upon her left. Twin beaches that are separated only by the 
rock that juts out from the tiny promontory on which Nell is 
standing, hesitating, admiring. 

All at once something white on the beach on her right hand 
catches her attention. What is it? A parasol? She grows 
very pale. 

He had lied to her. He had said he was going to Dead 
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Man’s Beach—and there, down there. . . . A feeling of 
suffocation for a moment overcomes her, then she recovers her- 
self, waiting a little while to make sure of her voice. 

“Is that Cecilia down there?” asks she quietly at last. “I 
think I recognize her parasol. If you don’t mind, Philip, I think 
I should like to go to her.” 

She looks him fairly in the face. And Stairs looks back at 
her. His eyes are triumphant. That she understands is quite 
clear to him. 

“As you will,” answers he immovably, turning with her, and 
going in the direction of the little beach—the tiniest and 
least frequented of the many that decorate the coast—where 
he knows for a certainty that Cecilia is, awaiting his coming. 
Since the moment that he left her, he had had but one thought 
—would she keep her tryst? He had not dreamt of sleeping— 
a swift plunge into the sea, in the cold, sweet dawning of the 
morning, when his host and the rest of the household wer 
sleeping the sleep of the just, had given him all the rest, all the 
strength he needed. 

To see her again—and alone. To feel her hand in his! He 
knew it was all madness—a building of memories that will only 
leave him more desolate in the future than he is in the present. 
But he is content to risk that—and more—for the mere empty 
joy of seeing her now. 

Nell’s coming had been a death-blow to him. He had lied 
to her deliberately, had managed excellently well to keep her in 
casual conversation, even whilst rage burned within him—but he 
had not been able to conceal the quick flash of unspeakable 
happiness that sprang into his eyes, when he had seen that 
Cecilia was waiting on the tiny beach below them—waiting for 
him ! 

His heart leaped up within him then, and now is still beat- 
ing madly as Nell, with an inward groan, and with feet that 
falter, leads him—Heaven alone knows with what anxious 
thoughts—to her sister. 

As their footsteps reach her ears, Cecilia, with a little start, 
turns. Her face is radiant, expectant. Seeing Nell with Stairs, 
her eyes for a moment dilate, and a cruel crimson dyes her 
cheeks. Then it fades, and she comes forward with an air 
perfectly natural, entirely unembarrassed. 
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“Is that you, Philip?” says she, with the prettiest air of 
surprise imaginable. “I thought you quite too lazy a person to 
be out so early after a dance.” 

Her low, ¢vainante voice is very quiet, her manner quite as 
usual. It would be impossible to guess at the frantic struggle 
she is making to conceal the truth from Nell—from Nell, with 
her clear eyes—those eyes that are now turned from her, as if in 
scorn perhaps—or pity—or contempt. 

Stairs is saying something, as idle, as useless as her own 
speech, but she does not hear him. A wild desire to cry is 
frightening her. Even as she answers Philip and laughs, the 
terrible tears are in her eyes and throat. A hunted feeling is 
unnerving her—a swift and crushing knowledge that here—on 
this spot—is the beginning of some horrible end. Before she 
had been afraid of Peter—always a little afraid, in spite of the 
idolatrous affection he has lavished upon her—and now there is 
Nell to be afraid of too—and—the child. 

Oh! no—no! He could not guess—e could never know. 
And there is nothing—really nothing / A revulsion of feeling 
drives back the tears into her heart. What! may she not even 
speak to the man she—she has known for so many years, without 
all the world being there to hear—without all the world being 
ready to condemn? 

Her manner has grown a little feverish now, and a hot, 
brilliant spot is forming on her cheeks. 

“It is growing late, Cissy,” says Nell, very gently. “You 
know you have some people coming to luncheon, and there are 
others coming in the afternoon to tea—and scandal!” She 
smiles faintly at Philip. “Ithink we ought to be going home.” 

“Yes—yes, of course,” agrees Cecilia eagerly. “I am so 
stupid, I always forget things. I hope ”—hurriedly, and without 
looking at him, however—“ you will come to luncheon, Philip.” 

“TI am afraid not. The McGregors are having some people 
also. Perhaps later on I may look in.” 

“Yes—do,” says Cecilia. 

“We must not steal him altogether from the McGregors, 
Cissy,” says Nell, as lightly as she can manage. 

No one makes any reply to this poor little hint, but Cecilia 
presently holds out her hand to bid Stairs “Good-bye.” 

Nell, full of the knowledge that it is her duty to see the 
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farewell said for all that, turns abruptly away. A great disgust 
of her own position is humiliating her to the ground. What 
miserable fate has thrust her into it? To feel that they wish 
her out of the way, that they believe she is acting the spy with 
regard to them, drives her half mad. And yet 

She has no more time for further fears. Cecilia has slipped 
her arm intohers. There had been a moment, when Nell had so 
impatiently moved on, in which Stairs’ and her hands had met, 
when they had looked into each other’s eyes, and now Cecilia, 
because of that quick glance and pressure, is happy once again, 
forgetful of her terrors of a moment since, and ready to believe 
them vain. After all, of course, Nellie does not suspect that she 
still has a little (only a very /ztt/e) love for poor, poor Phil! If 
she had, she would not have gone away, leaving them to bid 
each other good-bye. No, Nell thinks of nothing but that Philip 
is an old friend. And, indeed, what eise is there to think of ? 
And once she, Cecilia, has had an opportunity of fully explaining 
to him, that nothing in their past was caused by her fault—he 
must go away. ‘ 

She has arranged it all delightfully, and very indefinitely. He 
must go certainly—not now—not soon—not until he has paid 
his promised visit to them—but go, of course, he will. 

What a glorious day—what a heavenly sky! She chatters 
gaily to Nell all the way home, passing from topic to topic— 
from the merriest laughter over Mrs. Cutforth-Boss’s costume of 
last night, to one of Mickey’s latest sayings—and all in the 
lightest vein. Talking a little fast, a little too persistently, 
perhaps, and always oblivious of the girl’s few answers, and 
fewer smiles. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘* On folly’s lips eternal talkings dwell, 
Wisdom speaks little, but that little well. 
So lengthening shades the sun’s decline betray, 
But shorter shadows mark meridian day.” 


LUNCHEON has been quite a success. Never had Cecilia 
been so brilliant, so enchanting. Nell glancing at her now 
and then wonders whether after all she had not been mistaken— 
whether the fact of Cecilia and Philip having’ been both down 
at the sea this morning, was anything but a bare coincidence. 
Had she even been mistaken about last night? However it 
is, she feels a little comforted ; had Cecilia anything very un- 
happy in her mind she could not possibly laugh and talk like 
that. 

She is glad when they all rise from the table, and saunter 
idly towards the drawing-room, and the verandah beyond. As 
she, a little separated from the others, is crossing the hall, one 
of the servants gives her a long, slim, carefully tied-up parcel. 

“Looks like a golf stick,” thinks she, puzzled, and then : 

“Who is it from, James? ” 

“ Sir Stephen Wortley, ma’am.” 

“Qh,” says Nell carelessly, and straightway turns and goes 
to her room. To snip the string that binds this mysterious 
parcel takes but a minute, and now before her is one of the 
loveliest parasols she has ever seen. All white silk and white 
lace, and little flounces . . . . She flings it from her on 
to the lounge that stands by the side of the fireplace in winter, 
but is now pushed sideways against the wall. An angry frown 
is puckering her brows. 

“How hateful of him! How impertinent—as if she would 
accept anything from him, even though he ad broken that 
other! And where did he get it? Not in Bigley-on-Sea 
certainly. Oh!” she almost stamps her foot. “Why, he must 
have driven post-haste into Wharton, eight miles away, to get 
it for her! Now what venom that showed! Nothing but venom 
—nothing at all! He was determined to show her, that he 
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would not be for one second in fault where she was concerned ! 
Well—ske can show him too!” 

She picks up the poor innocent parasol again with the tips of 
her fingers as if loathing it, but once in her fingers, it seems im- 
possible not to see how it looks when open. Her right hand 
slips half unconsciously up the beautiful ivory handle, and in 
another second she is standing before a long mirror, with the 
dainty white silk treasure held over her head. It suits her so 
admirably, she looks so entirely charming beneath it, that in 
spite of her anger she laughs at her own reflection in the glass. 

Then she sighs. 

“Vanity! Thy name is Woman!” says she scornfully. She 
closes the parasol slowly, reluctantly, and reties it in its pack- 
ings. Then she sighs again, and this time more profoundly. 
She looks singularly like Cecilia at this moment. 

Half an hour later Sir Stephen receives the parasol back again, 
from the hands of a mounted groom from Gaveston Park. 

* * * * * * * 

It is now just four o'clock, and many friends and acquaint- 
ances have come to talk over last night’s triumphs. Everyone 
has been feeling a little flat, and the general invitation that 
Cecilia had given to everybody, as they left in the small hours 
of the morning—to come again to tea in the afternoon and 
discuss the affair—though received with doubt when given—had 
been hailed with rapture later on. 

Amongst others Gaveston had put up Trent and Manners for 
the dance, and now the former, looking even a little more in 
want of chin than usual, is holding forth to Nell upon the terrace, 
where an extra tea-table has been arranged, round which—or 
near it—Grant and his sister, with some others, are sitting. 

Trent is maundering on; Nell, whose mind is preoccupied, is 
apparently lost in admiration of his theories. He has now come 
to the conclusion that she is the cleverest girl he has ever met. 
The fact of her listening to him, has secured her this tribute. 
The real fact, however, is that she has almost forgotten his ex- 
istence, and is listening all over again to certain angry words, 
said some hours ago, and grinding her little teeth over them too! 

“In my opinion,” Trent is saying, in his high squeaky voice, 
“ Society is going to the bad.” He manages to say this as though 
he has not heard it before. Perhaps he hadn’t. 
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“ A poor compliment to the little fraction of it you see here,” 
says Nell, rousing partly from her dreams, and smiling. 

“ Society, in my opinion, is just as good and just as bad as it 
has been since the beginning of the world,” says Mrs. Wilding 
with a hitch of her lean shoulders. “There are always half this 
way, and half that! Ten foolish virgins, you know, but ten wise 
also! And as it appears, it seems safer to back the ten wise.” 

“To which do you belong?” asks Mrs. Chance, with her 
friendliest smile, and quite a little touch of humour meant to 
carry off the sting of her remark. 

Mrs. Wilding sticks her glass in her eye. 

“ Hard to say,” says she, “but I’d back myself against you, 
anyway.” 

This interlude has happily passed unheard. Bella retires 
smiling, Mrs. Wilding drops her glass, and all is smooth once 
more. 

Mr. MacNamara having successfully tucked away all the 
maccaroons, to which form of confection he is specially addicted, 
is now giving his attention to the seed cake. 

“ What do you think about the decadence of Society, Mickey ?” 
asks Nell, giving him a little unseen pinch. Everything is 
getting a little slow some way, and Mickey, if dragged into it, 
might make a diversion. 

“What's the good of thinking about it?” says MacNamara, 
leaning back luxuriously in his chair with the last bit of cake 
between his fingers. “I’ve thought until I’m nearly blind—” 
He glances pathetically at Nell. “Did you know I was going 
blind? Seen my new glasses ?” 

“No!” with concern, “Oh! Mickey, I am sorry!” 

“You needn’t be! I haven’t seen ’em either,’ says Mr. 
MacNamara. “They’re coming—in the sweet bime-bye! We 
must be on the look-out for them. As for Society, we all know 
what’s the matter with zhaz.” 

“No, we don’t,” say Mrs. Chance and Mrs. Wilding in a 
breath. “And,” continues Mrs. Wilding, “I don’t believe you 
know either.” 

“You wish me to speak?” Mr. MacNamara looks round 
with a deprecating smile. He draws himself up in a dignified 
fashion, and half puts away from him the bit of cake he is hold- 
ing, then, thinking better of it, finishes it. After this he leans 
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forward, very much forward, coughs consumptively, interlaces 
his fingers, and’ begins. 

“ But for women, there would be no society at all! This, my 
friends, I think you will all allow! But the struggle by women 
of the present day, to equal, or excel men in their own depart- 
ments, especially those of physical prowess, though merely a 
revolt against the over-civilization of the nineteenth century, is a 
step on the backward road to that state of savagedom in which 
women performed all the manual labour, and men spent their 
lives in various congenial forms of amusement. Glass of water, 


1» 


please! 
“ Not one, if you were to die for it,” says Nell indignantly. 
“More cake then?” sadly. 
“You've eaten it all!” 
“Tt’s a poor world!” says Mr. MacNamara. 
“ Well, but you know really it’s getting to be such an awful 
shoddy thing,” says Trent, who ought to have known’ better, as 


he is really very decently connected. But no doubt the chin 
has deteriorated him. 


He is alluding still to Society. 

“There’s people called Buggins out in our town; they give 
dances, and are for ever asking us fellows to go there, and really 
they run the whole show so wonderfully well, that it makes you 
feel sort of mad. They haven’t got an ‘H’ to their names, and 
they think they’re talking English when they say, ‘Thompson is 
a real good fellow, zs Thompson!’ Yet their entertainments are 
beyond reproach.” 

“*Tis their servants pull ’em through,” says MacNamara. 

“Hah! now; I never thought of that before,” says Trent, as 
though few thoughts have passed him by. “By Jove! what an 
idea! Very good, very good indeed! Capital thing! Tellit to 
the fellows when I get back.” 

“ Off his head altogether now, poor chap!” says Mickey in an 
aside to Nell. “Very sad, don’t you think? Feel remorse?” 

“But why know such people,” says Nell to Trent, ignoring 
Mickey and his remarks zm toto, “ if you don’t like them ?” 

“That’s just it, you see. Bound to know them in a way, 
They spread themselves, you know; they’ve money and they 
grow. It’s detestable! Why, they spend their whole time trying 
to ape the manners of their betters.” 
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“There has been a great deal of abuse levelled at that pro- 
ceeding,” says Gaveston, who has just come up. “ But after all, 
is there nothing to be said for it? Surely it is better to ape the 
manners of .those above, rather than the manners of those below 
us. For my part, I think there is a sort of healthiness in the 
desire to improve oneself.” 

“ Of course, if it were for the sake of improvement——’ 

“Whatever it is for, it must tend to improve,” says Gaveston, 
in his slow, gentle, beautiful voice, “and should therefore be 
encouraged. To study—to ape as you call it—those superior 
to them, is to show a longing for the better things of life. It 
must commend itself to everybody as a wise thing to learn, to 
say ‘paper’ rather than ‘piper, and to commit to memory the 
troublesome fact that there is an ‘H’ in ‘’Arry.’” 

“You can defend ’em if you like,” says Trent huffily. “But I 
assure you the Buggins are very dreadful.” 

“I don’t believe Mrs. Buggins could be a bit worse than that 
awful Mrs. Parsons last night,” says Mrs. Wilding. “Did any 
of you notice her? And she’s gute good family !” 

“ How was she dressed ?” asks Mrs. Chance. 

Nell has moved a little away to see about some fresh arrival, 
and the land is clear. 

“In a black dress, and a smile that reached from ear to ear.” 

“Oh! of course, I remember her now. She was Night, or 
something ridiculous like that.” 

“Exactly. I saw her too,” says Grant. “A big sort of woman 
with a loose robe.” 

“Just so,” says Mickey. “ Most terrifying robe. Take a pin 
out, ye know, and where would she be ?” 

This astounding conundrum leaves them all silent. 

Mrs. Wilding has faded behind her fan, and Mrs. Chance has 
put on her most innocent smile. 

“ Ask us another ?” says Grant faintly. 

“Not a bit of it. I stick to my question. Where would she 
be?” 

“ Nowhere,” suggests Grant. 

“Wrong! What do you say, Manners?” 

“ All there,” says that good-looking youth bravely. 

“ Got it,” says Mickey admiringly. “Go up one.” 

Here Cecilia, stepping out of the drawing-room window, goes 
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quickly towards someone who is coming across the lawn, behind 
the group at the tea-table. 
“Oh, Sir Stephen,” cries Cecilia, holding out to him both her 
hands in her pretty, gracious way, “so glad you have come.” 
Nell’s eyes seek her cup, whilst she wildly breathes a prayer 
that her colour may not rise. He must have received the 
rejected parasol before he came. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘¢ How is it under our control, 
To love, or not to love?” 
SIR STEPHEN seems in excellent spirits! All the way over he 
had been asking himself, why he was coming. But now that he 
is here, he knows. Nell is here! 

During his drive to Wharton to buy the despised parasol, he 
had let his thoughts run riot with regard to her, and had at last 
come to the conclusion that though she was the last girl in the 
world with whom he could fall in love (he still kept up this 
farce with himself), she could hardly be. the monster of treachery 
he had imagined. One hates to think bad things of one’s 
neighbours, and now a glance at her has convinced him doubly, 
that he had gone too far in his inward censuring of her. 

She was not that sort of girl at all. She was young, light- 
hearted, a little frivolous, of course, but not so wilful a coquette 
as he had for a moment thought. 

Perhaps the fact that he has found her with Trent beside her, 
and zot Grant or Stairs, has given an impetus to the reversal of 
his judgment. 

He doesn’t feel in the least annoyed with her about the 
returning of the parasol. He had known quite well how she 
would behave about that. He had bought the costly trifle indeed, 
half with a view to paying his debt to her, and half with an 
amused knowledge of what a joy it would be to her to send it 
back to him. It seemed a pity to deny her such an intense 
gratification. 

“T have had such a delightful walk over here,” he is saying to 
Cecilia, whom he likes excessively, and who likes him. His clear 
voice sounds even clearer than usual on the soft, silent air. “I 
hardly know when I enjoyed a walk so much.” 
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“ Thank you, I accept it,” says Cecilia, with a little coquettish 
smile. “And I quite understand. J was to be found at the end 
of it.” 

“TI knew you would take me,” says Wortley, laughing too. 
“Do you know, by the bye, that you have some new-mown 
hay down there?” pointing to a meadow below them. “The 
scent of it is delicious!” 

“Hay? Is there any hay left now?” asks Mrs. Wilding. 
“Where is it?” She looks carefully round her. 

“In the meadow on your left,” says Mickey. “It is lying on 
the ground, so you can hardly see it. Let’s go down and make 
it into cocks.” 

“Oh, yes, Ze¢ us!” cries Mrs. Wilding, who is one of those 
people who can’t sit still, who always want to be dozmg some- 
thing. “Mrs. Gaveston, can’t we?” 

It seems almost comic to hear anyone ask Cecilia’s permission 
for anything. Cecilia, who can never say “ No,” and whose one 
belief is that everyone ought to be able to do just as they like in 
this world. 

’ “Why not?” says she. She has but one feeling about it 
indeed, and that is that she cannot go too. Those hateful old 
tabbies in the drawing-room—she will have to go and tell 
pretty lies to them whilst the others “But it is a long way 


round, I warn you. The gate into it is quite a quarter of a mile 
from this.” 


“Oh! what a pity!” 

Mrs. Wilding is beginning to look quite downcast, when 
Mr. MacNamara, who is always full of resource, looking down 
towards the hedge that separates the coveted field from them, 
sees a hole in it. 

“We can get through there,” says he. “There’s a ha-ha at 
the other side, but that needn’t count. I'll pull you through 
like ”"—lowering his voice for Mrs. Wilding’s benefit—* Mrs. 
Buggins’s servants.” 

No sooner said than done. They all rise from their seats. 
Besides Nell and the others, there are two very pretty sisters 
called Markham, who seem to think the hay-cock making quite 
a brilliant suggestion. Even Mrs. Chance looks delighted, and 
Sir Stephen goes boldly up to Nell. 

“ Are you coming ?” asks he. 
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“Yes. But not for a moment or two,” coldly. “I shall 
follow presently. No one must wait for me, however.” She 
smiles her commands at Grant, to whom they are always sacred. 
She turns into the drawing-room as she speaks, and the rest 
run down the sloping lawn to that break in the hedge indicated 
by Mickey the Pioneer! Nell, having watched them through it, 
and convinced herself that’ both Grant and Wortley have 
disappeared with the others, walks lightly across the grass and 
up to the opening in the hedge. It is an old friend of hers, 
through which she has slipped many and many a time with 
Geoffrey, and swung herself cleverly on to the grass below. 
She has now all but reached it, when Sir Stephen’s head appears 
in the opening, as he is clambering up the wall beneath it. 

“I came back to help you down,” says he, with the most 
unconcerned air in the world. 

“It was too good of you,” says Nell, drawing back. “ And 
also very useless. I get in and out of this place half-a-dozen 
times every week, without wanting anyone to help me.” 

“T should think then it would be a variety to you to get some 
one once a week to help you,” says he unmoved. 

Nell hesitates. For one thing, it is impossible to get through 
as long as he is blocking up the hedge. For another, even 
if he was not blocking it, it would be equally impossible to get 
down whilst he was looking on, her usual mode of procedure 
being distinctly more active than elegant. And then again— 
about that parasol. Of course he is one of the rudest people on 
record, and in every way detestable, but the one use of detestable 
people is to make studies of them, so as to avoid their little 
ways. 

And perhaps she dad been in fault about that parasol, but of 
course he should never have sent it. Certainly it showed signs 
of grace his having driven all the way to Wharton to get it for 
her . . . And her rejection of it had been a little brusque. 

And the note that had accompanied its return had 
certainly left something to be desired in the way of gracious- 
ness. ‘ 

On the whole perhaps 

“Well, if you will help me,” says she. 

He springs back easily to the ground behind, and planting 
one foot upon the wall, holds out his arms to her. She ieans 
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forward, her hands upon his shoulders. His arms tighten round 
her, and in another moment she stands beside him. Their eyes 
meet, a glance passes between them. A distinctly hostile one 
on her part. He loosens his hold of her, and they follow the 
others who have now reached the end of the big meadow where 
the fallen grass lies heaviest. 

The shortest way to this part leads past a corner, where the 
river runs merrily on its way to the sea below. The rains of | 
the early morning have swollen it, and now it is rushing with 
mad haste over stones and through weeds and cresses—rushing 

‘* In little sharps and trebles,” 
to its vast home. ; 

A giant clump of fir trees, bordered by alders, hides one 
corner of this surging river from the impromptu haymakers, and 
here Wortley stops. 

“So you wouldn’t have that parasol?” says he—there is a 
touch of amusement in his tone. 

“Oh, no! Howcould I take it? An accident is an accident. 
Of course you could not help breaking mine, and there was no 
reason at all why you should have sent me another. And, at all 
events,” raising her eyes gravely to his, “I should not accept 
anything from you.” 

“ Not even though it helped to the easing of my conscience?” 
—his tone is quizzical. 

“Not even then. Supposing always,” with an irrepressible 
glance at him, “that you have one!” 

“That sounds as though you considered me in disgrace,” says 
Wortley. 

“TI am not considering you at all,’ says Miss Prendergast. 
“I think it very rude to consider people. It looks like prying 
into their conduct. You were considering me this morning, and 
if you remember, I didn’t like it.” 

“Ah! but your conduct!” says he. 

“Well, what of it?” a little warmly. She has been throwing 
leaves into the river and watching them whirling giddily away 
upon its bosom, but now she turns her attention to Wortley. 
There is fresh challenge in her glance. The fact that Wortley 
is smiling incenses her still more. 

“It is perfect, of course.” Tojher his tone seems mocking. 
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“You accused me of deceit this morning,” says she resentfully. 
“Ts there nothing untruthful in ¢Zat¢ answer ? ” 

“Ah! Ican see I am in disgrace,” says he ; his tone is still 
light, but he is a little piqued by her persistent determination to 
keep him at arm’s length. 

“Oh, no!” bitterly. “It is I who am in that unenviable 
position. Do you think,” flinging her last handful of: leaves 
into the grasping river, with a verve that betrays her frame of 
mind, “ / have forgotten, because you choose to do so? Do you 
think that all the insults you showered on me this morning, are 
to be wiped out so easily? Why,” with a flash from her 
beautiful eyes, “ you told me that I /ied.” 

“I beg your pardon! That is impossible,” says Wortley 
stiffly. “You are making some strange mistake.” 

His manner is now once again cold and forbidding. He had 
meant to be kind, considerate, he called it “ considerate,” but in 
reality the word was apologetic, but she had thwarted his good 
intentions, and killed his mood. 

“You were afraid to say it right out,’ says Nell scornfully, 
“but you meant it. I could see it in your eyes. They were,” 
with a glad maliciousness, “glaving at me! You gave me to 
understand you didn’t believe one word I said. You doubted 


“ Had I no cause to doubt ?” 

“ None—none!” 

“ But ia 

“JT will not listen to your ‘buts, I want no explanations. 
Explanations always come too late! You said I was wilfully 
deceiving you! And you said it was ‘for your sins’ you had 
been appointed my guardian, and you ‘thanked Heaven’ it was 
my money, not me, you were guarding, and,” here she faces 
him suddenly with her hands clenched, but her eyes full of tears, 
“how dave you say all those horrid things to me—how dare you 
accuse me of falsehood !” 

She has moved a little nearer to the brink of the river, and 
is now indeed looking angrily at Wortley from the outmost edge 
of its bank. 

“Don’t stand there!” says he quickly. “ That bank is very 
uncertain.” 

“Not a bit more uncertain than a great many other things— 

23° 
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than you, for example!” She makes a little tempestuous 
movement with her foot upon the crumbling bank, that in 
another woman he would have called a stamp, and then all at 
once something happens! 

The earth, soddened and loosened by the late rains and the 
swelling of the river, has given way beneath her. She sways 
backwards—— 

In a second Wortley has caught her hand, but it is impossible 
to prevent her reaching the water. Providentially beneath the 
bank a huge boulder lies, and on this her right foot coming, 
gives her a certain support for the moment. Within that 
moment she feels two strong arms round her, and almost before 
she has time to realize her unpleasant position, she is standing 
beside Wortley once again quite safe, but extremely wet. The 
turbulent stream has gone over her shoes and stockings and 
reduced her pretty lace petticoat to a most unhappy state. 

Surely under these circumstances one would have thought 
that she was deserving of nothing but commiseration. Wortley 
evidently thinks otherwise. The truth is she has frightened him 
out of his life. If alone, that swift full-tided river would very 
probably have caught and carried her along with it, in spite of 
all her struggles to—death perhaps. . . . And besides all 
that, he has not forgiven her her obstinacy in not stepping back 
when he had warned her of the insecurity of the bank. 

“T hope you will take advice mext time!” says he vigorously, 
holding her still by both arms, and looking as if he would dearly 
like to shake her. “What did you mean by dancing a jig on 
that bank when I told you how unsafe it was? What are you 
going to do now? You”—indignantly—“are wet through! 
And it serves you right too !” 

He is giving her a scolding of the real good old-fashioned 
kind. It is 42s innings now, and he is going to make the most 
of his time. She has behaved abominably, and has given him a 
shock, and of course must be feeling subdued, Perhaps she 
will listen to reason at last! 

He had not, however, allowed for the “eternal feminine” in 
her! Suddenly she wrenches herself free from him. 

“Yes, lam!” says she. “And it is all your fault!” Can his 
ears be playing him false? Azs fault! “If you had not been so 
dreadfully rude and unkind to me, I should not have tried to get 
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away from you. I am sure it was trying to get away from you, 
that made me step backwards on that horrid bank!” 

“Unkind !” 

“Oh!” with quite long-drawn anguish in her tone. “So 
unkind !” 

Wortley, staring, wonders how she does it! Such anguish! 
If he had threatened to murder her, she could not regard him 
with greater reproach. And what had he done? His con- 
science clears him most valiantly, yet in spite of it, he feels 
himself growing, inch by inch, into a perfect monster of iniquity. 

“What did I do?” demands he desperately. 

“You know very well! A// day long you have been unkind to 
me.” Suddenly, without a second’s warning, she bursts into 
tears. 

This is terrible. 

“IT give in,” says Wortley frantically. “I’m the greatest brute 
alive. I’m anything you like—only don’t go on like that.” 

“T don’t ”—sobbing—“ want you to give in.” 

“Then what on earth do you want?” in a tone that savours of 
desperation. 

“TI think ”—sobbing still—* you might guess.” 

“T can’t!” 

“Dry shoes and stockings then,” indignantly. “I think you 
might have known that. My feet ”—whimpering—“ are cold and 
wet. I think you might have known that too!” 

It is plain to him that her full belief is, that but for him her 
feet would zot be wet and cold! 

He smothers a groan of remonstrance, and drawing her arm 
through his, turns her right-about face, and homewards. 

“We can talk it out later on,” says he grimly. “Come back 
to the house now, and change your things.” 

But though Miss Prendergast goes with him, she weeps 
silently all the time, and refuses to speak. As a fact, she is 
consumed with chagrin. That terrible day on the beach when 
she had first met him, has come back to her! Are her shoes 
and stockings to be always en évidence when she is with him ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


* In our light, bitter world of wrong.” 


“TIT is quite hot still,’ says Cecilia, her hand upon the teapot. 
“ How lovely. Let us have some more!” 

She has come out to the terrace to welcome back the hay- 
makers, having got (happily) rid of some of her elderly gossips, 
though not of all—Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who is hard ,to uproot, 
following her on to the terrace. It was with fear and trembling 
—or, at all events, a pretty pretence at it—that Cecilia touched 
the quaint Queen Anne teapot, but the butler apparently is 
above suspicion, and Mrs. Gaveston, after that quick touch, 
retreats, blowing daintily on her fingers. 

It is still quite early. The golden glory of July, having 
distinctly refused to fade into the more amber brilliance of 
August, the days still tarry with us, and even when they are 
done, long and sweet are the twilights. Autumn, the enemy, 
though crouching on the border, ready to spring, as yet dares 
not. 


‘* Lapped in the low light of the westering sun, 
The wild gulls circle seaward one by one, 
Wheeling and wailing, querulous and shrill, 
Now silver white, now dun, ; 
As the late lustre touches them at will ; 
Even their dark fortress set in the blue sea, 
Fringed with perpetual foam, 
Gives back a glory from its lichened dome 
Where no man’s foot may be, 
And yon gaunt headland’s massive masonry, 
Towering on high above the sea-birds’ hold, 
Gleams like the Mystic Rose, 
With dull rich dyes of amaranth and gold.” 


“How splendid it all is!” says Mrs. Wilding, in a low, 
entranced tone. As she is the very last person in the world one 
would suppose likely to give a thought to the beauties of nature, 
or anything else, except her own charms, this very ordinary 
remark falls like a bomb into their midst. So solemn is the 
silence that follows on it, that it strikes home to her. Turning, 
with a little disgusted air, to those around, she says: 
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“Well? Isn’t it?” but in a tone from which all deep delight 
and feeling is gone. 

Cecilia, feeling something has gone astray, says quickly : 

“Oh, itis! It is, indeed! And such lovely colouring. Look 
at that pink and grey in the sky over there. What a combina- 
tion! Make a lovely gown, wouldn’t it?” : 

This is not to be surpassed! It is, indeed, so beyond competi- 
tion, that no one adds a word to it, and Mrs. Wilding, with her 
usual little idle laugh slightly accentuated, drops into a chair. 

“I wonder the McGregors aren’t here,” says she listlessly. 

“ People to luncheon,” says MacNamara. “I met McGregor in 
the village this morning, and he said they would probably drop 
in later on.” 

“What people?” asks Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who can’t be 
happy unless she knows the ins and outs of everything. 

“Well, the Brandrums for one ‘ 

“ That woman !” says Maria—her usually low voice now comes 
apparently from the bottom of her boots. “After her appear- 
ance last night, I am surprised at Mrs McGregor’s receiving her 
this afternoon.” 

“What was the matter with her?” asks Mrs. Wilding. 
“Rather smart gown, I thought it!” 

“No doubt!” says Maria, with thrilling meaning. “J didn’t! 
A more carnal get-up I never saw!” 

“Ah! but dear Mrs, Cutforth-Boss, just consider,’ says Mrs. 
Wilding, leaning towards her with an enchanting smile. “You 
really shouldn’t throw stones, you know. A Joan of Arc is 
quite respectable, but a Cleopatra. Oh! do you know, dear 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, I was so shocked at you last night! Cleo- 
patra, don’t you know! Such a very advanced person!” 

“ At all events Cleopatra’s skirts didn’t stop at her knees!” 
says Maria promptly. 

Whether she is alluding to Joan of Arc as exemplified by 
Mrs. Brandrum, or to Mrs. Wilding as “Folly” must for ever 
remain unknown. At all events the return is so ready that Mrs. 
Wilding, who is the first to see the malicious intention, leads 
them all into a burst of laughter. 

“JT made a mistake about my gown last night,” says she. “I 
should have been ‘ Ophelia.’ I’vefbeen practising the part for 
the last half-hour, and now I feel perfect in it. But it was'a 
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trifle too late for a practice. Mrs. Gaveston, you should have 
asked me to build hay-cocks a fortnight ago,” she puts her long 
lean fingers up to her head. “ Who’s going to pull the straws 
out of my hair?” asks she. “I feel just like that silly Hamlet’s 
sweetheart.” 

She has half-a-dozen amateur hairdressers in a moment ; all 
of the horrid sex, and it is quite astonishing, as Maria remarks, 
what a long time they take to remove three bits of hay. 

“Oh! that’s a hairpin!” cries Mrs. Wilding suddenly. She 
puts up both her hands to defend herself, though, indeed, she 
need not have been afraid of any hairpin in the world, as all her 
fair tresses are her own. “Sir Stephen! what are you doing?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” says Sir Stephen hurriedly ; so hurriedly, 
indeed, that he digs the hairpin back into her head again, rather 
sharply. But Mrs. Wilding bears that thrust nobly; she has 
looked up and has seen Nell stepping out of the drawing-room 
window, and has at once known all about it. That’s the good 
of a confirmed flirt like Mrs. Wilding! 

It is quite a renovated Nell on whom Wortley is looking 
The wet skirt has disappeared, a fresh one has taken its place, 
and beneath it the pretty shoes and stockings are quite dry and 
sparkling. 

“The McGregors not come?” says she, tripping gaily towards 
Cecilia. She has taken a fancy to the plain Elspeth. “Elspeth 
said she would be here if possible by half-past five.” 

“Captain Stairs told me that, too,” says Mrs. Chance. “No 
doubt they will come together very soon.” 

“Together?” says Cecilia; she lays down the teapot, and 
pushes the sugar-bowl to one side. The word is a question. 

“Well, of course,” says Mrs. Chance, with a simper, and her 
usual little hesitation, “he would hardly come without her.” 

“Why ?” asks Mrs. Cutforth-Boss sharply. 

Mrs. Chance smiles again and hesitates even more. She isin a 
bad temper. Alec having seen Nell go down to the river with 
Wortley, had gone home in a huff. And how had that girl 
managed to be there with Stephen? 

“You shouldn’t ask such delicate questions so openly,” says 
she, her eyes every now and then darting little eager enquiries at 
Cecilia, who is still pushing the pretty silver trifles on the tea- 
tray from left to right and back again, with her eyes always 
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lowered. (“She is listening, however,” says Mrs. Chance to 
herself.) “Well, they are engaged to be married, I hear! Have 
you not heard anything ?” 

- There is a sharp, quick clatter amongst the spoons—the swerve 
of a woman’s body, and the frou-frou of a woman’s gown ! 

“It is not true!” 

Cecilia’s voice rings clear and high. She lets the last spoon 
fall clattering amongst the tea-cups. Her small beautiful face 
is thrown upwards, her lips aie white—beneath them one could 
imagine her teeth clenched. Nell, whose own face has changed 
colour, glances at her furtively, ina very agony of fear. What 
is she going to do? What is going to happen? She turns 
her affrighted glance on Mickey, and that delectable youth steps 
at once into the breach. 

“True!” says he, fine disdain in his tone. “Of course it 
isn’t. Fancy Stairs engaged. The last man in the world to 
marry, I should say.” 

He looks straight at Cecilia, something in his quick, expressive 
Irish eyes, rouses her, wavns her. She draws in her breath 
sharply, and manages to laugh, in a stifled, somewhat too effusive 
fashion ; but the crisis, at all events, is over. 

“Not like me,” goes on Mickey. “Who,” dismally, “would 
marry to-morrow, only the distinctly ‘ Impossible she’ won’t have 
me.” 

Here he casts a languishing glance at Nell, who is still too 
frightened to even repel or play with it. 

At this moment there is a movement at the end of the 
terrace, Mrs. Wilding and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss are saying some 
pleasant things to two or three people who are coming forward 
to greet their hostess. Mrs. Chance alone stands silent—waiting 
—looking at Mrs. Gaveston; and as eyes will, at times, pre- 
sently hers compel Cecilia’s to meet them. She smiles, and there 
is mockery in the smile. “Well? Do you believe now?” they 
seem to Say. 

The unspoken words seem to sink into Cecilia’s heart. 

Yes, he is here, and with Elspeth McGregor! Is it all true 
then what that woman had said? Is he going to sell his soul 
for gold, as she—she had sold hers? . . . And afterall he 
had said last night. 

She goes quickly up to Mrs. McGregor, brushing unsteadily 
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past Nell as she doesso. Nell, who holds her for a moment, and 
tries to whisper something, but who is thrust aside almost 
passionately. 

“ Dear Mrs. McGregor, how good of you tocome. And after 
all your fatigue.” 

The pretty voice rings softly as ever. A little hurried, perhaps, 
but quite as sweet as usual. There is no want of control in it 
now, or in the lovely face either. 

“And you, too, Elspeth”—Mrs. Gaveston has gone a step 
farther—‘“ you are wonderful ; you look just as fresh as though 
you had not been up so many hours! And so happy, too! But 
perhaps,” with charming meaning, “it is memories of last night 
that make you look so happy.” 

“Of course!” says Miss McGregor who, if she has a plain 
face, has a very gracious mind. “For last night we owe you a 
debt of gratitude. It would have made anyone happy—you 
think so, too, Philip?” 

She turns to Captain Stairs, who is quite an old friend of hers 
and her people ; to Cecilia her voice sounds appropriative. She 
stands still waiting for Stairs’ reply. It comes at last. 

“It was one of the happiest evenings of my life,’ says he. 
This was meant for Cecilia, but Cecilia, with her eyes bent on 
Elspeth, does not know that. She moves slowly away. 

Stairs follows her. 

“This morning—” begins he. She checks him by a gesture of 
her pretty hand. “This morning was beautiful,” says she. 
“ This afternoon is still more charming. How happy we are in 
our weather in spite of all our foreign friends may say.” 

She smiles at him; she does not look at him, and turns in 
her light fashion from him to her next guest. 

Stairs left thus stranded, gives his mind a free course! What 
has he done then? What has happened? Her coldness is 
beyond question. Has she regretted—been overwhelmed by 
nervous fears ? 

Leaning against the wall of the house, he tries to work out the 
problem, but fails. Could she be offended with him because he 
failed to keep his appointment this morning? because, when he 
did appear, it was with Nell? Somebody tripping past him, 
rouses him from his reflections. It is Mr. Nobbs, who has 
just arrived, and who is on his way to speak to Miss McGregor. 
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The little man’s face is all aglow with the joy of a quotation 
that has just occurred to him, and which he flatters himself will 
be really artistically appropriate. Miss McGregor’s red hair, her 
Scottish features, and her name have all inspired him. 

Stepping briskly up to her, as she stands talking to Mickey, he 
tilts his little chin, lays his head to one side like an elderly robin, 
and squeaks gaily— 


‘« * Stands Scotland where it did ?’” 


This touching allusion to her nationality. might have received 
the applause it merits—but alas! for poor Nobbs, Mickey is on 
the spot. 

“Not much!” says that spoiler of genius. “What!” 
turning to the disgusted Nobbs with the air of true amazement. 
“Haven’t you heard? Not heard? Why, where have you 
been? It seems that poor old Scotland moved on a yard or two 
last night, and fell right over into the North Sea. Awful cata- 
strophe, isn’t it? People say—but people would say anything, 
that the poor creature had a little—just a /ittle too much—you 
know!” This sounds personal, and Nobbs makes a furious dis- 
claimer. “Anyway, it plunged right in, and has never been 
heard of since. Frightful loss of life. Five dead and twenty 
wounded, I hear: and the poor little baby not expected to 
recover. I hear too that Lord Rosebery is very much cut up 
about it, and the Queen inconsolable. A couple of divers have 
been sent down to look into matters, but it appears there is 
little hope of——” 

Mr. Nobbs at this point beats an indignant retreat, and 
Mickey turns a smiling eye on Nell. 

“ Had the laugh on him there,” says he. 

“ And all to yourself,” returns she severely. “I don’t believe 
there is in Europe so silly a person as you are.” 

“Perhaps there is in Asia?” says Mr. MacNamara, hopefully. 

Mrs. McGregor is saying good-bye to Cecilia. She has two 
other visits to pay (both to people who seldom receive visits—she 
is the kindest being in the world), and she really must¢ run ; and 
Elspeth is coming with her—but Philip? “You need not come, 
Philip, you would only be bored, and you can walk home through 
the woods.” 

Mrs. McGregor carries off the good Elspeth with her, and 
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presently Mrs. Chance and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss disappear too, the 
former having manceuvred herself into a seat in Maria’s 
carriage. Of the guests of the afternoon only Sir Stephen and 
Stairs remain. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘¢ A little sorrow, a little pleasure, 
Fate metes us from the dusty measure 
That holds the date of all of us.” 


GAVESTON, turning in his slow, kindly way to Stairs, renews to 
him his earlier invitation. 

“T hope you remember that when your visit to the McGregors 
is over, you have promised to come to us.” 

There is a distinct pause. Stairs so far controls himself that 
he does not look at Cecilia, and he is conscious that his heart 
is beating like a sledge-hammer. What is he to say—how to 
act? There is no time for thought. The invitation has 
already been accepted, and now, how to get out of it? A cer- 

‘tainty that he must get out of it, is the only thing he is sure of. 
To eat this man’s salt is impossible, and yet——” 

“T am leaving Mrs. McGregor’s on Thursday next,” says he 
slowly. “But I am afraid that after all I shall not be able to 
accept your kind——” 

“You musn’t say that,” says Gaveston, in his calm, hospitable 
way. “A week at least you can spare us. Such an old friend 
of my wife’s is doubly welcome.” 

“ A week——” begins Stairs. 

“A couple of days then. Come, that is settled. Cecilia,” 
calling to his wife, who is standing far down on the terrace with 
her back half turned to them—“ Captain Stairs is coming to us 
on Thursday.” 

“Yes?” Cecilia so far moves asto give them one cheek to 
look at, and half a glimpse of a flashing eye. “So glad!” 
After this she goes back to her old position. 

It seems all so lightly settled, so easily arranged. Stairs would 
have made even now a further protest, but that Nell standing 
over there with Mickey and Sir Stephen, suddenly calls to her 
brother-in-law— 

“ Peter, there are still some of the yellow raspberries left in the 
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lower garden. Will you come and eat them? We”—with a 
dainty gesture that includes her two companions—“ are going.” 
“Tt sounds tempting,” says Gaveston. “Will you come, Cis?” 

Cecilia nods acquiescence. Her face is very white. 

“ The dew is falling,” says she, holding out her hands as if to 
catch it. 

“ That will make the raspberries all the sweeter,” says Nell; 
she leans forward. “Philip, will you come with me?” There 
is suppressed anxiety in her tone, and involuntarily Sir Stephen 
looks at her. 

Stairs smiles and goes to her; and Nell heading the troop with 
him, all start for the fruit garden. 

But once in, they get separated. The raspberry beds are 
many and far between, and presently, what with diving here 
and diving there, in search of the fast dying-out fruit, the party is 
entirely disorganized. Stairs had been lost sight of, and Mickey, 
who was now with Nell and Wortley, and to whom Nell indeed 
had seemed to cling, much to Mickey’s surprise and pride, 
was summoned back by the butler to answer a telegram from his 
mother, who was most anxious to know whether he would like 
his socks red or pale blue for the winter. She is evidently thinking 
of knitting them, poor woman, and much gratitude should be hers, 
but I regret to say that the telegram, instead of heightening 
Mr. MacNamara’s filial feelings, drives him not only half mad 
with rage, but into the most terrible language. Flinging down 
his last newly-found raspberry, he rushes towards the house. 
Gaveston who, in a raspberry row with his wife and Stairs, had 
seen the telegram brought to Mickey, and the reception thereof, 
had at once decided that old Mrs. MacNamara was dead at last, 
and had immediately followed him to give him all the support 
he could, under the sad circumstances. 

We prefer to draw a veil over Mr. MacNamara’s reception of 
his condolences. It was a loud one and very profane. 

Meantime Nell, to her discomfiture, now finds herself alone 
with Wortley. 

The others have gone far down the opposite raspberry bank 
and are quite out of sight. Neither party would have heard much 
of the other all the time, except for Mickey, whose mildest mirth 
can always be heard half a mile away. How Nell now longs 
for this despised hilarity. 
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“I’m glad to see you’ve changed your shoes and stockings,” 
says Wortley, glancing at the dainty little foot that is emerging 
from beneath the short serge skirt. “But I think it is a little 
rash of you to come out after your wetting.” 

“You are right,” says Nell quickly. “I'll go back.” She 
starts precipitately for the house. What a splendid opportunity 
of getting away, and nothing to offend him about it either. It 
was his own suggestion. 

“But—one moment.” 

“Moments are fatal in these cases,” says she. She edges 
away another inch or two. “ Perhaps I’ll die, if I delay.” 

Wortley bursts out laughing, and with a quickness she is not 
prepared for, catches her arm. 

“What a little humbug you are!” says he. “Come back 
here, and eat your raspberries. You know as well as I do, that 
you are not going to die of your late wetting.” 

She looks up at him. He has let his hand slip from her arm 
down to her fingers, and he is now holding the latter in a very 
light clasp. Her look is provocative. 

“ Perhaps not.of my wetting,” says she, “ but one dies of other 
things than that. Worse things—far worse!” 

“For instance——? ” 

“ Tll-treatment !” 

“ Ah, tell me his name! ” says he. 

At this they both laugh. 

“Do you know,” he continues presently, “I have been wanting 
to say something to you all day, but I had not the courage.” 

“The courage! You ?” 

“Yes. EvenI! Tyrant and Oppressor, as I am, with a big 
O! still I cower before you! This admission ought to pave my 
way for me—ought to open the path of your mercy to me!” 

“What do you want to say?” 

“I want you to take back that parasol. It is the Pipe of 
Peace in our case. Can’t you bring yourself to accept it ?” 

She shakes her head vigorously. 

“TI don’t smoke,” says she. : 

“You will take it back, however,” persists he, ignoring her 
nonsense. 

“No! No! Mever! I couldn't!” 

“Still, I wish you would.” 
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“It is impossible.” 

Sir Stephen sighs. 

“What a fraud you are!” says he. “You Jook so good- 
hearted, and yet— = Well, I suppose I must only give it to 
old Miss Miggs, the laundress.” 

“To Miss Miggs?” Nell makes a little gesture of protest. 
“To her—oh, don’t!” 

“Why not? Either to her or into the fire.” 

“The fire first. It was—lovely !” 

“Was it?” says Sir Stephen. “That’s strange! I’m not a 
judge of parasols, I admit, but, do you know, when I was buying 
it, I said to myself, it looked just like you!” A pause. “Must 
I give it to Miss Miggs?” 

“There was an alternative,’ in an uncompromising tone. 
“You can burn it.” 

“To-night,” says he, 

Silence follows this, and a fresh descent upon the raspberries. 
His overture has been rejected, and Wortley, with a feeling of 
anger against himself, for having so far tried to melt her to 
his mood, determines on saying nothing more until Gaveston 
or Mickey come back to give a grateful turn to their discourse. 
At all events, she shall be the one to speak first, which, of 
course, means that speech is not a thing to be expected untii the 
arrival of some third person. 

Into the very midst of these most sombre determinations falls 
a distraction. Right underneath his very nose a little palm is 
thrust with three big raspberries upon it—three lovely raspberries 
—yet the beauty of the whole three put together is not so 
great as the beauty of the little hand in which they rest. 

“Eat them,” says Nell. 

“Ts it a peace offering ?” 

He stoops, and eats them off the dainty dish that might 
truly be set before any king in all the world, and having eaten 
them, and still with the “ dainty dish” within his grasp, he bends 
again, and presses a hasty kiss upon that lovely plate. 

Nell does not withdraw her hand, but she blushes rosy red. 
A charming red. Wortley, still holding her hand, and looking 
at her, thinks he has never seen her look so pretty. 


‘* Her beauty was new colour to the air, 
And music to the silent many birds.’ 
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That she is surprised is beyond question. Astonishment is 
portrayed in the large eyes that are resting on him. 

“Why did you do that ?” asks she at last. 

Wortley laughs. 

“On my word, I don’t know.” 

Miss Prendergast takes back her hand, and shrugs her 
shoulders slightly. 

“TI do—I do!” declares he eagerly, and with contrition. “It 
was because , 

He hesitates. 

“Well?” She is evidently determined to have her answer. 
But the surprise has given place to amusement, and her lips are 
now parted ina mischievous smile. “Is it so hard to say?” 
asks she. 

“T may say it then?” 

“How can I tell? What doI know of your thoughts?” 
She laughs outright: and then, “ You”—maliciously—“are 
afraid !” 

“Tam!” giving in upon the spot in a most craven fashion. 
“If your wrath were to descend upon me again to-day, I should 
be indeed undone. Give me permission, and then I'll speak.” 

“Oh, coward!” cries she. “ No,no—there shall be no permis- 
sion. And you may keep your answer.” 

“ IT won’t!” says he, with sudden recklessness. “ I'll risk the— 
half of it. It was because your hand is the prettiest one I 
know.” 

“ That a half?” says she. “Why, I call it a handsome whole. 
What more could you say?” 

He looks at her intently. 

“Ts that another question? Do you still dare me?” asks he, 
in a lowtone. His air has grown suddenly intensified. Nell 
draws back, laughing lightly always, but her colour has again 
risen, dyeing her face softly, even as far as the broad brow: 

“Fie! Would I dare my guardian?” says she. She draws 
still farther from him, and Wortley comes back to the moment 
with a laugh as light as her own. What on earth had he been 
going to say? He doesn’t know. 

They are both a little silent as they go back to the house. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Pbaraob Land. 


By C. CRAIGIE HALKETT. 


EVERYTHING has a background of some sort, which may be of 
a kind to absorb the interest which one would think is due to the 
living, breathing creatures in the foreground, or may only serve 
to show them more clearly and accentuate their individuality. 

In Egypt, things and people stand out in wonderfully strong 
relief against the vivid blue of the sky. 

The dryness of the atmosphere enables you to see each spike 
of a palm leaf quite plainly, and gives everything a sharpness 
of outline which makes insignificant objects look comparatively 
important. 

As the “life” in the foreground of an Egyptian landscape, it 
seems natural and fitting to see Arabs and Bedouins, selling 
their wares, riding their donkeys and camels, or down on the 
shore, drawing in or casting their nets—they are all natives of 
the soil, children of the East, and part and parcel of their 
surroundings. 

But when it is tourists or foreign residents, more especially 
those who go in for dresses of an ultra-fashionable cut—these— 
look like—well—what shall I say? If you could imagine 
smartly-dressed puppets introduced in the middle of a Biblical 
panorama, you would realise why one’s feelings of the artistic 
fitness of things is disturbed by seeing animated French fashion- 
plates picking their way across a bit of sandy desert, or playing 
tennis near a group of feathery date-palms (which last, I am 
sorry to say, I overheard the learned Italian, the head of the 
Museum at Alexandria, compare to “brooms topsy-turvy ”). 
Of course I allude to “Society,” a part of which flourishes in 
Egypt, and contrives to amuse itself fairly well—as usual its 
one dread being “ ennui,” that friend to premature wrinkles and 
grey hairs. 

There are dances and dinners and tennis-parties here in 
Egypt, very much the same as at home, the only difference 
being (and it zs a great difference) that, “Society” being 
considerably limited, one meets the same people over and over 
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again. Every other woman you come across is; you are told, 
“the wife of the head of so-and-so, you know,” which means to 
say, being interpreted, that there are very few English residents 
who are not in an official position of some sort. When the 
weather is warm, there are moonlight picnics, when, mounted 
on donkeys, Society disports itself and looks more or less 
ridiculous according to circumstances—and donkey-boys. 

Nearly everybody rides, nobody would be likely to refuse to 
do so after they had had a few glorious gallops across the desert 
on an Arab pony, who enjoys the scamper fully as much as his 
rider. Besides, from the point of view of the necessity for 
exercise, it is a good thing, for walking is not an enjoyable 
thing over pavements which look as if they had been thrown 
down anyhow, or ankle-deep in sand which is zot entirely 
guiltless of fleas (one of the things one grows philosophical 
about in Egypt). 

Amongst others, there is a certain section of the community 
who are “cultured.” Literary circles, where Browning and 
Shakespeare and such-like literary giants are read and discussed 
and dissected are by no means unknown, and they are the means 
of giving some idea of the literature of their country to girls, 
the daughters of English or semi-English residents, who might 
not find such books in their homes, and who would not otherwise 
take the trouble to read them at all. 

Then, it is more or less the fashion to be interested in 
antiquities. There is another section of the community who 
goin for them, who go grubbing amongst the tombs, or stand 
round one which has been newly opened, breathless with 
interest, while a tear-bottle, a skull, or some quaintly-shaped 
vases or lamps are dug out and exhibited. At Alexandria, they 
have only one ambition in life apparently, namely: to find 
Alexander’s tomb—this once achieved, they would a/most be 
ready to say their “ Nunc Dimittis,” and depart to another world 
surrounded by the halo of glory they would have acquired in 
this. 

To these people 300 B.C. is “quite modern, you know.” (I 
heard one of them the other day say the same of Abraham.) 
You get bitten yourself with a desire for knowledge, and for 
some weeks live ina kind of maze of dates and Pharaohs and 
hieroglyphics, when you perhaps begin to see daylight, and can 
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say with quite an air: “Ah, yes, that was in Ptolemy’s time,” 
or embark on quite a learned dissertation on the points of 
similarity between the ancient Egyptian beliefs and our own. 

Amongst these would-be antiquarians there are some who 
never get beyond names and labels, but others again are 
charming—“ grave-diggers” though they may be and are— 
who seek for something and see something beyond the mere 
husks of scientific research, whose collections of scarabs and 
beads and tablets are not merely labelled and docketed accord- 
ing to their dates and probable origin, but a whole world of 
history is, to them, grouped about them —a world of human 
beings like ourselves—yet surely strangely unlike that ancient 
world with its Abrahams and its Isaacs, its law-givers and its 
kings—-a mighty pageant truly, long since passed away into the 
mist of ages, but still to be descried from afar by those who 
have eyes to see. 

In the “early days” of Egypt (some thousands of years ago) 
the “Woman’s Rights” ladies would all have been out of work, 
a woman’s social status in the Egypt of those days was as high, 
nay higher, than it is now—even in Europe. 

The eldest daughter of a king, however many brothers she 
might have, was heir to the throne, and the man she elected to 
marry, although he might not be of royal descent at all, became 
king. 

The wife’s rights of separate property were respected by law— 
she could buy and sell and trade entirely on her own account— 
in case of divorce her dowry was to be repaid to her with 
interest at a triple rate ; taking all these well-attested facts into 
consideration, it seems a very extraordinary thing to see the 
Egyptian women of to-day treated as mere beasts of burden, or 
upper-class slaves—while the low opinion Arabs have of them 
has almost passed into a proverb. 

The decay of Egypt—once one of the grandest, if not che 
grandest, country in the world—the moral decadence of its 
people, and the shattering of the shrine of reverence and con- 
sideration in which the ancient Egyptians placed their women, 
has all followed in due course. 

I am told, however, that the women are beginning to rebel 
against a treatment which they have borne with too long—but 
it remains to be seen whether they will eventually succeed or 
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fail in raising themselves out of the degrading position they 
have occupied all these years. 

Domestic servants are chiefly Nubians—more commonly 
called Berberines. 

They come from Nubia, make what Americans would call their 
“pile,” and then go back to their country—usually leaving a tem- 
porary wife and family behind them and rejoining the Nubian wife 
who had been left behind to start with—a curious arrangement, 
to say the least of it, but they appear to think it quite natural ! 

One is told by old residents that Arabs are “not to be - 
trusted,” and “extremely dirty,” which last fact one may observe 
without spectacles; one is also told that they are of a “type” 
which is not one to be admired. Still, to an outsider, who has 
not studied him metaphysically, morally, the Arab is a very - 
picturesque addition to an Egyptian landscape. 

The Egyptians have kept one thing intact through the long 
ages, namely, their belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
the resurrection of the body. The marvellous tombs which are 
scattered over the face of the land are not only monuments of 
the greatness and power of the kings and queens who built them 
for their sepulchres—they also tell another story—they were 
built in their colossal majesty—still so impressive—to last, to 
endure, until the end of time—till the end of all. things visible— 
when the reign of the unseen and the eternal would begin—and 
so preserve the bones, the bodies placed inside, from desecration, 
or from being scattered over the desert by some sacrilegious 
hand. 

One cannot help murmuring “ Vanitas—ommnias vanitas,” when 
one thinks how many of these very tombs are empty—rifled by 
the curious scientist, or the ignorant hind, eager to pilfer the 
dead. 

In these modern days, though they no longer build mar- 
vellous tombs, the Egyptians still show the way they cling to 
their belief in a future life. 

It is believed by Mahomedans that the souls of those who 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca once are forgiven all their past 
sins. Those who make the same pilgrimage twice are escorted 
heavenwards after death by a company of angels, and those who 
go thrice to Mecca can never under any circumstances enter the 
fires of hell. 
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It is also an article of belief with them that the body of 
anybody dying on the pilgrimage and being buried in “holy 
ground ” will never decay. 

Unfortunately the reverse is so much the case, as to add ten- 
fold to the horrors of the return journey from Mecca. 

On the last pilgrimage some 20,000 died of cholera—though 
the fact (for it is a fact) has never been recorded. 

It seems that the inhabitants of Egypt think a great deal 
about their fate in a future life. 

It would be interesting to find out in what spirit this extra- 
ordinary pilgrimage is undertaken, for they must know that for 
thousands ofjthem it means death from a horrible disease. 

Is it really a contempt for this life and its pleasures in 
comparison with the Mahomedan Paradise ?—or is it a super- 
stitious fear of the “ fires of hell,” which they are so anxious to. 
‘escape? One cannot tell. 

To a Christian, Mahomedanism is incomprehensible—full of 
contradictions—a great many prayers and ablutions on the one 
hand—on the other, gross sensuality of every kind tolerated and 
even sanctioned ; but surely—under the mass of corruption and 


absurdities of which this religion is composed, there must be a 
glimmering of some truth hidden away—to enable it to attract 
and number so many millions of human beings as disciples and 
fervent believers. 


But to return to “Society.” It amuses itself, dances, flirts, 
and—well, yes—it does talk scandal at times—but nevertheless, 
to an intelligent observer one can but surmise that Egypt must 
make it ¢hink if it never thought before. 

Though it is in its second childhood, after a life of untold 
centuries—old and even hoary, when other states were in their 
infancy—though “Ichabod” is written in large letters, so that 
those who run may read them, on colossal monuments and 
gorgeous ruined temples—it still has a grandeur all its own—a 
mysterious attraction which it is difficult, nay, impossible, to 
explain. 

One can but look with reverential awe on monuments which 
have seen the years by thousands pass, and still stand stead- 
fastly, as if in truth they meant to endure—to bear silent and 
solemn witness to Egypt’s greatness—to the end. 
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CU’ Bonnie Dass o’ t’ Fells. 


“ HOORA! hoora! bravo! Well run, Robin Thwaite!” were 
the excited acclamations that greeted a good-looking young 
fellow, as he bounded, panting, into the ring a clear couple of 
yards ahead of all the men who had entered for the Guides’ 
race up the “Silver How” at Grasmere. With modest mien he 
acknowledged the hearty cheers of the enthusiastic crowd. But 
suddenly his browned and sun-burnt face deepened in hue. 

His gaze had fallen upon a girl who stood a little distance off, 
her large hat shading a pair of laughing, sunny eyes, which were 
fixed upon him in silent admiration. 

Escaping from the knot of friends, eagerly pressing around 
him, in order to shake hands with the hero of the day, he made 
his way to her side. 

- “Wilt theh hev them?” he asked shame-facedly, offering her 
a little bunch of bluebells. 


The girl blushed and cast down her eyes. Then looking up 
at him from under the long black lashes, answered demurely : 

“Ah dunnot knoa theh! Ah dunnot knoa whoar theh cuh’s 
fra!” 


“ Ah be Robin Thwaite,” he replied eagerly, “an’ ah cuh’s fra 
Beckly farm, t’ tudder side o’ Grasmere. Wilt theh hev t’ 
bluebells?” and he offered her the flowers again, with humble 
pleading in his eyes. 

She laughed lightly, fully conscious of the impression her 
beauty had made upon him. 

“Na!” she returned with a saucy toss of her pretty head. 
“Ah hes gitten a sight bonnier posy ner bluebells!” and with 
another laugh, and a bewitching glance at Robin, she turned away. 
Her age could not have been more than seventeen—sweet 
seventeen, with all its capriciousness and sudden whims and 
fancies. 

With a crestfallen air the young fellow watched her, as she 
wended her way through the crowd. 

“ She be nobbut a fickle wench, lad!” exclaimed an old man 
who had witnessed this little bye-play, an amused twinkle in his 
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shrewd grey eyes. “Nobbut a fickle wench!” and with a 
chuckle of keenest enjoyment at the other’s discomfiture, he 
hobbled off. 


Two years had glided peacefully by—years that wrought no 
change in little Grasmere, nestling among its protecting 
mountains. Nor did they bring change to Ruth Moor, save 
that, day by day, she grew in grace and beauty, until all the men 
in the village and surrounding district vied with one another to 
win her. But with a look that rendered them more than ever 
her slaves, and with a sharp retort, Ruth had refused them one 
and all, and blithely gone her way. 

Robin Thwaite, after so gallantly winning the Guides’ race, 
had abruptly quitted the neighbourhood, and it was rumoured 
that he had gone abroad—but the reason of this sudden 
departure no one knew for certain. 


Ruth Moor tripped lightly along the sweet country lane: she 
was bound on a shopping expedition to the village. The air 
was laden with the delicious perfume of wild roses and honey- 
suckle ; the sky was blue, the sun shone; only now and again 
there came a fitful gust of wind that lifted the dust in clouds. 


“Nice day!” remarked Ruth pleasantly as she passed an 
aged man, who, with the help of a stout stick, was feebly 
tottering up the lane. 

“Ey, ey!” returned the old man, “ mebbys it be, an’ mebby’s 
it beeant!” 

“Nay, Matth’a Kirkby, bit it be a gay day hooiver!” returned 
the girl. 

“Mebbys it be, an’ mebbys it beeant!” repeated the old man. 
Then leaning upon his staff, he pointed with a withered fore- 
finger to where a little cloud of dust was being whirled high 
into the air. 

“Duz theh see yon cloud o’ dust, lass?” he asked. 

“Aih!” answered Ruth laughing saucily. “ Ah’s nut blind, 
Matth’a ! ” 

He smiled, and glanced admiringly at her bright eyes. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ah’ll tell theh, lass—theer’ll be a girt 
storm afooar varra lang!” He delivered this statement with 
much solemnity, after which he moved slowly on his way. 

The first person Ruth met as she entered the village was old 
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Mrs. Casson, Robin Thwaites’ grandmother. This ancient dame 
was his only surviving relation—so far as he knew. 

“ Good-mwornin’, Mrs. Casson!” cried Ruth cheerily. 

“ Good-mwornin’, me dear!” returned the old lady, whose 
wrinkled face was puckered with smiles, and whose dim blue 
eyes seemed to have regained some of their youthful lustre. 

“Theh leucks wonderful well!” exclaimed the girl. 

“Aih! An’ ah be that!” answered the old woman. “ Ah’s 
hed girt news an’ oa! Me lad, me fine laddie cuh’s heaam teh 
his oald grannie !” 

Ruth could scarcely restrain a slight start, and the wild rose 
tint deepened in her rounded cheeks, as she answered : 

“Thoo'’lt be varra glad teh hev him back.” 

“Ah be that, hooiver!” replied Mrs. Casson. “Ah’s that 
pleased ah dooant knoa hoo teh hod mesel’! ” 

“ An’ when wilt t’ lad be here?” asked Ruth, trying to speak 
in an ordinary tone of voice. 

“ Ey, lassie, he’ll be wid his oald grannie, this varra day!” was 
the happy reply. ‘“Thoo niver kent oor Robin, dud theh, 
lass?” she enquired. 

“Ah seed him by t’ sports tudder yare,” answered Ruth, 
quickly turning to go ; and hurrying away, in spite of all the old 
dame’s protests. 

She made her purchases as quickly as possible, and then 
hastened home. All the morning, she was silent and pre- 
occupied ; and as soon as her work was done, she set off for 
a solitary ramble—entirely against her mother’s wish; for since 
the morning the weather had changed, and over the mountains 
the clouds hung heavy and lowering. 

She climbed nimbly to the top of one of the many sur- 
rounding fells, from whence she could watch the gathering 
storm. Her heart was full of an undefinable feeling of gladness, 
and she felt that she must be alone. Seating herself upon a rock, 
she gazed with wondering admiration at the magnificent scene 
before her ; delighting in the majesty of the mountains as they 
rose up dark and threatening from out the thick grey mist that 
was now beginning to roll slowly down from their lofty summits, 
and would soon envelope—as in a cold, damp shroud—the 
lovely. smiling valley. But Ruth gazed on, unheeding these 
signs of the coming storm. 
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Her thoughts were far away; in fancy she heard again the 
ringing cheers of the crowd, and saw the graceful form of Robin 
Thwaite as he bounded into the ring. The girl little knew that 
scarcely a hundred yards from where she sat, hidden from view 
by the beetling crags, stood the object of her thoughts, revelling 
in the wild grandeur of his native mountains. Robin Thwaite 
had arrived that afternoon, and whilst old Mrs. Casson, quite 
exhausted with the excitement of his arrival, was indulging in 
a quiet nap, Robin, who perceived that a storm was brewing, 
and knowing of old how noble the mountains would look, had 
ascended the selfsame fell. 

The girl was roused from her day dream by a cold blast that 
rushed moaning across the fells. She rose shivering. Storm 
clouds had gathered in the heavens, the storm was ready to break. 

With one backward look of awe-struck admiration at the 
range of sullen mountains, the girl ran as fast as she could down 
the steep fell-side. But, alas! in her haste she slipped and 
wrenched her ankle so badly that she could not put her foot 
to the ground. There she lay, unable to move or seek shelter 
from the storm. 

She called aloud, “ Help! Help! Oh, help!” 

Her eyes were full of tears, and her face was white with 
pain. She could just catch a glimpse of the lake, and note 
how the waves were dashing themselves in fury against the 
shore ; how the water was dark and flecked with foam 

At length, after what appeared to her hours of weary wait- 
ing, she heard an answering shout, and saw the welcome form 
of a man, hurrying towards her. 

“Hes theh leaamen theh-sel, me lass?” he enquired kindly. 
Then he stopped short, an expression of delight crossing his 
features. The girl looked up, and recognised Robin Thwaite, 
the man whose flowers she had refused with such scorn two 
years ago. 

The colour stole back into her pale cheeks. “Ey,” she 
answered, “ah slipped, an ah’s hurt me-sel,” and she moaned 
with the acute pain. 

In a moment he was by her side. “Me pooar lassie!” he 
cried, pityingly. “ Bit let meh carry theh heaam, Ruth Moor!” 

The girl regarded him with surprise. “ Hoo duz theh knoa 
me neaam ?” she asked wonderingly. 
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“Oa t’ foalks knoas Ruth Moor, t’ bonnie lass o’ t’ Fells!” he 
answered, gazing at her, his eyes full of adoration. 

“ Thoo’s nobbut a girt silly lad!” she exclaimed with a half 
pleased laugh. 

“ Nay, Ruth, ah’s nut hooiver, thoo’s t’ bonniest lass in oa these 
parts ; an’ ah leuvves theli, Ruth!” 

The object of this sudden outburst of affection uttered a 
cry of pain, as she tried to move away from him. “Theh mun 
tak’ theh-sel off ageaan, Robin Thwaite!” she sobbed angrily. 
“ Ah couldn’t hev believe ’t theh wad mak ghem on a pooar, 
lone wench, as hed hurt her-sel ! ” 

“Ah’s nut jowken a bit, lassie, ah leuvved theh fra t’ minnet 
ah seed theh efter ah hed won t’ Guides’ race!” 

“Theh mun tak’ theh-sel off, Robin Thwaite, ah’ll nut hev 
theh,” and she covered her face with her hands. 

“ Ah’s freetent theh, Ruth. Bit, lassie, if theh dunnot believe 
as hoo ah leuvves theh, just tak’ a leuck at meh.” In his earnest- 
ness, the young fellow dropped upon his knees before her, and 
regarded her with troubled, loving eyes. 

“It’s nut varra likely as hoo theh leuvves meh, when theh 
left meh fer two lang yare, wid niver a word, and niver a 
leuck,” retorted Ruth, pressing her hands more firmly over her 
face. “Na, theh mun tak theh-sel off, ah’ll die afooar ah lets 
theh carry meh.” 

“ Ruth, Ruth, lassie! ah couldn’t help it hooiver! Ah——” 
he was interrupted by the wailing rush of the wind, as with 
terrific violence the storm burst. 

“Ruth, t? storm be upon us, let meh carry theh!” cried the 
man desperately. 

Cautiously the girl raised her head, and glanced at him 
through her half-opened fingers. Then she slowly drew away 
her hands, and hanging her head, said shyly : 

“Theh mun help meh heaam, Robin Thwaite.” 

He flung his arms round her. “Me Ruth! me bonnie Ruth!” 
he exclaimed rapturously. 

And from that day, Robin Thwaite and Ruth Moor were all 
in all to each other; together they wandered over fell and 
craggy mountain. 

* * * * * * * 

It was a glorious evening in the golden month of August. 
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The mountains round Grasmere were lit up by the rays of 
the setting sun ; here, a patch of vivid rosy light ; there,a dark 
purple shadow. On one of the fells was seated a lover and his 
lass. The man was leaning on his elbow. From time to time 
he plucked at the girl’s gown to try and attract her attention. 
But she, her head obstinately averted, and her eyes fixed on the 
lovely valley at their feet, paid no heed. 

“Duz theh hear meh, Ruth?” he asked piteously. 

Still no answer. Her eyes wandered to the gleaming lake 
below, with the sunlight dancing on its rippling surface. She 
watched the yellow corn bend gracefully before the caressing 
breeze. A beautiful “Red Admiral” butterfly alighted not a 
yard away from her; its wings quivered for a moment, then it 
basked motionless in the warm sunshine.’ She stretched out 
her hand to touch the lovely insect, but it instantly rose and 
flitted away. 

“Ruth!” pleaded the man at her side. He attempted to 
put his arm round her, but with a petulant movement she drew 
back. 

“Na, na, lassie! Theh munnet, theh munnet, hooiver. Theh 
knoas thoo’s oa meh heart, an’ ah canna live widoot theh! An’, 
Ruth, ah thowt teh me-sel theh leuvved meh! ” 

Deliberately the girl turned her head, and looked at him with 
scornful eyes. 

“ Aih, Robin, an’ ah dud yance, afooar thoo war sec a girt 
coward!” and having coolly flung these cruel words at her lover, 
she turned away again. 

With an exclamation of surprise and rage, the young fellow 
started to his feet, his eyes were dark with pain and anger. 

“Thoo coas meh a coward, Ruth?” he exclaimed 
passionately. “Thoo'lt drive meh craized!” and without 
another word he strode off down the fell-side. 

“Robin! Robin! ah dudn’t meen’t at oa, Robin!” cried the 
girl, full of remorse at what she had done; and springing up, 
she flew after him. He turned on hearing her cry, and in 
another moment she was laughing and sobbing in his arms. 

“Ruth, lass, thoo’s nobbut a fickle wench efter oa,” he said 
rather reproachfully. 

“Duz theh mind, Ruth, t’ furst time as ah seed theh bonnie 
feaace; an’ hoo theh wad’nt hev me bluebells? Aih, an theer 
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“war an oald man as seed it, an’ he sed—sez he—‘ She be nobbut 
a fickle wench !’” 

The girl coloured hotly. 

“He war an impident fella,an gayly weel mistakken theer, 
fer ah’s nut fickle!” and she wrenched herself away from 
him. 

“Na, na, lassie, ah dudn’t meaan teh ang-er theh!” said 
Robin soothingly, as he threw his arm round her, and comforted 
her. 

Then they seated themselves on the brown, dry turf, and she 
rested her head against his shoulder. 

“Ey, bit, Robin,” she said, “ Ah meaan teh tell theh oa aboot 
it, an——” glancing at him rather timidly, “thoo munnet be 
ang-ert wid meh!” 

“Ah’ll nut be ang-ert wid theh, me bonnie Ruth!” he 
answered fondly, stroking her bright hair. 

Thus reassured the girl continued: “ As ah war gaan through 
t’ village, ah seed Jim Jackson——” MHere she paused an 
instant to note the effect that name had upon Robin, for between 
the two men there was no love lost. They had been rivals in 
the Guides’ race of two years ago; and, above all, Jim Jackson 
swore, that had it not been for Robin, Ruth would have been his. 

But Robin gave no sign of even having noticed the name, so 
Ruth went on with her story. 

“Ah seed Jim Jackson, an’ three or fower udder fellas. When 
they seed meh, they began teh brag, an’ rooar an’ shoot. Ah 
axt them what they meent, bit they nobbut laught, an’ sed, if ah 
dudn’t knoa t’ meanin’ on’t me-sel, they thowt they'd better nut 
tell meh, an’ then ah couldn’t be ang-ert. Theh sees, Robin, they 
try’t oa they could teh mak ghem on meh. They meaad meh 
sooa mad wid this mak eh silly wark ah varra nar cried reeght 
oot !” 

“ Me pooar lassie!” interrupted Robin, kissing her tenderly. 

“Ey, Robin, ah varra nar cried reeght oot, bit ah dudn’t! 
Ah sed, sez ah, ‘Leuck yeh here, Jim Jackson, and yeh udder 
fellas, ah niver seed sec girt feulls afooar, yeh mun ha geaan 
wrang eh t’ heid!’ Ah couldn’t hod in enny langer, ah couldn’t 
hooiver, Robin.” 

Robin looked at her proudly. “An’ what hed t’ fella teh say 
teh that, lassie?” he enquired, gleefully. 
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“Jim? Oh! he glooart varra hard at meh, an’ then he began 
teh chitter summat about thoo, Robin.” 

“The divel he dud!” was the wrathful exclamation. “ An’ 
what hed Jim Jackson teh tell theh aboot meh, Ruth?” 

The girl hesitated, then, with crimson cheeks and passionate 
voice, she answered : “ He sed, thoo hedn’t the pluck teh ran in 
t’ Guides’ Race ; as hoo thoo ’t been axt, an’ thoo wadn’t! An’ 
then, oh, Robin! 0a tudder fellas began teh rooar, an’ brag on 
hoo Jim wad run an’ win t’ furst prize!” 

Robin growled something in an undertone, which did not 
sound like a blessing on Jim Jackson and his mates; then he 
gave a loose stone a vicious kick that sent it rolling down the - 
hill. Ruth watched these manifestations of anger with com- 
placency, and renewed her narrative with redoubled vigour : 

“ Aih, Robin! an’ then ah war that ang-ert ah just telt ’em, as 
hoo theh wad run in t’ Guides’ Race. Sez ah, ‘Teh be sure me 
Robin meaans teh run, ey, an’ teh bring off t’ furst prize, same 
as he dud afooar! So dooant expect thoo’lt win, Jim, me lad !’ 
He giv a laal laugh, and leuckan at tudder chaps, sed summat in 
hofe a whisper sooa as ah muddent hear; bit Oh, Robin!” 
she broke off with a cry of distress, “‘thoo’s nut ang-ert wid meh,” 
for the man had pushed her almost roughly from him. 

“ Theh shouldn’t hev sed it, Ruth,” he exclaimed huskily, as 
he rose to his feet with an angry, hopeless light in his eyes. 
“ Ah telt theh ah wadn’t run, lass. Theh shouldn’t hev sed it! 
Na, theh shouldn’t! ” 

“Qh, Robin! thoo munnet be ang-ert wid meh,” entreated the 
girl, “Ah wants teh see thoo’s neaam in t’ newspaper, an’ fer 
men teh tell as hoo thoo war t’ chap as hed twice won t’ Guides’ 
Race. Thoo’lt nut disappint meh, Robin, wilt theh?” she 
murmured coaxingly, looking up at him with soft, beseeching 
eyes. The man turned away from their eloquent pleading. 

“Robin, lad?” repeated Ruth, gently. Still he was silent; a 
wild struggle was taking place within him. Should he tell her 
of the visit he had been obliged to make to the doctors directly 
after having so bravely won the race? And should he tell her 
of the solemn warning that he had received, on no account to 
run again, or exert himself in any way? Of how the doctor had 
insisted on his going abroad for a few years, in order to gain a 
fresh lease of life? Yes, he would tell her all. Strong in this 
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determination he turned towards her, only to meet a pair of 
pathetic eyes, and to hear a sweet voice implore: “ Wilt theh 
run fer meh, Robin, thoo’s nut run fer two yare, and noo when 
thoo’s my Robin! Thoo’lt run, Robin, thoo'lt win t’ prize fer 
Ruth?” 

She clasped her little brown hands round his great foot, and 
tried to pull him down. It was more than Robin Thwaite could 
resist. Yes, this once he must take his life in his hands, and 
race up the “Silver How” only this once, never again. It would 
not hurt him. She believed him to be a veritable lion in 
strength and courage, and worshipped him accordingly. He 
sank down by her side again. 

“Na, na, bonnie lassie, ah’s nut ang-ert wid theh,” he said, half 
sorrowfully. “An’ ah’ll run in t’ race—an’ it kills meh,” he 
added under his breath. 

“Thoo’s me brave Robin, an’ ah leuvves theh!” was the 
delighted exclamation. 

He caught her in his arms, and covered the radiant happy face 
with kisses, 

*“See, Robin, yonder lies a girt rock,” cried Ruth, after a short 
pause, “up wid theh, lad, and let meh see hoo fast theh can run 
theer an’ back!” 

“ An’ what'll theh gi meh, Ruth, an’ ah runs fer theh?” 

“Yan kiss,” was the demure answer, accompanied by such a 
loving, mischievous look, that it called forth a torrent of 
endearing words and caresses from her lover. 

“ An’ when ah gits back?” he asked. 

“ Yan udder,” replied the girl, sweetly. He rose slowly to his 
feet, and, drawing up his lithe, well-knit form to its full height, 
took a long, deep breath of the pure mountain air. Then he 
darted from her side, straight and strong. 

Ruth hardly breathed, so intense was her excitement as she 
watched his rapid descent. Head erect, and chest expanded, he 
leaped and bounded with wonderful agility down the steep, 
rugged fell-side. 

Round the rock he swung, and came tearing up again. The 
next moment he stood once more at her side. 

“Hoora! hoora! an’ Jim Jackson thowt he wad beat theh. 


Ha! ha!” She laughed, a merry triumphant laugh, and clapped 
her hands in glee. 
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But Robin did not answer, he had sunk down on the grass at 
her feet, and lay motionless, all the ruddy colour fled from his 
face. 

“Ts't bad, Robin? Is’t bad?” cried Ruth, alarmed at his 
appearance, 

He smiled faintly. “It’s nobbut that ah’s a laal bit oot o’ 
training,” he answered. 


The sun had disappeared in a flood of golden glory. The 
birds fluttered about from branch to branch, offering up their 
evening hymn of praise ere they sought their nests. 

A gentle breeze swept over the now deserted fell. 


“ An’ Robin is gaan teh run efter oa? Aih, lass, an’ it'll be a 
girt day fer oa on us when t’ lad brings off t’ furst prize.” 

“ An’ ’tis what ah tell’t Robin, me-sel, Mudder,” exclaimed the 
girl, proudly. 

Ruth’s father, John Moor, had come from near Cockermouth 
about ten years ago, and now rented a small farm a mile or so 
out of Grasmere. The Thwaites strangely enough were also a 
Cumberland family. 

Ruth, being an only child, was very much spoilt. She went 
by the name of “ T’ Bonnie Lass o’ t’ Fells” ; and the name was 
certainly an appropriate one, for a more winsome, bonnie girl 
than Ruth Moor one could not wish to see. 

From a toddling child, Ruth had roamed at her own sweet 
will, over the fells and mountains. 

“An’ hes theh neaamen t’ day yet, Ruth?” pursued her 
mother. 

“Ah war just gaan teh tell theh, mudder, as hoo ah’d telt 
Robin ah’d be ready t’ day after t’ sports, if he won t’ furst prize 
in t’ Guides’ race. ‘ Bit if,’ says ah, ‘ thoo dogan’t win, theh mun 
wait till theh gits meh!’” 

The girl delivered this speech with a wilful pout that boded ill 
for poor Robin. Old Mrs. Moor shook her head reprovingly. 

“Theh munnet forgit, lass, hoo t’ lad left his heaam an’ gang 
teh furren lands sooa as he might mebbys git rich, an’ wed 
theh! Na, lass, theh munnet forgit it, an’ be hard on t’ lad.” 

But Ruth only laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 
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It was the eve of the Grasmere sports. For the last few 
weeks the little village had been in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

No other subject was mentioned, save the all-absorbing one— 
the sports. 

The “ Red Lion” and “ The Swan” were in great requisition, 
and every other available inn was full. 

Apart from the sports, it was te day in the year for hundreds 
of people in the lake-district. 

It was the happy meeting-ground of old friends where they 
could discuss the topics of the year, and, with many a wise shake 
of the head, declare the sports were not what they used to be in 
the olden days! In proof of which statement, they went on to 
narrate, with bated breath, some marvellous feat, achieved when 
they were young ; winding up their story with: 

“Eigh! them days was days!” 


The subdued light of evening was fading as a man and woman 
strolled leisurely down the fell-side. 

The man in low, tender tones, was telling the girl by his side, 
how there was only one more day, and then she would be all his 


own, to love and cherish for the rest of their lives. 

“Thoo might hev’ had a sight better man ner meh, Ruth,” 
said the honest fellow, anxiously scanning her face. 

“ Aih, Robin! an’ ah knows it! An’ mebbys ah’s nobbut a 
silly lass teh hev theh!” retorted Ruth, but with a little laugh of 
perfect contentment. 

“ Ah leuvves theh sooa!” cried the young fellow, “me Ruth, 
me bonnie, bonnie Ruth !” 

“Bit tell meh, Robin,” interrupted the girl eagerly, “thoo'lt 
bring off t’ furst prize, lad! Promise meh theh will, if theh 
dooant ah’ll nut hev-theh, Robin! Ah’ll nut hooiver!” and she 
drew herself away from him. “Oa t’ folk roond aboot knoas as 
hoo ah’s sed thoo’lt win, and beat Jim! An’ unless thoo’s verra 
feckless thoo’lt win fer sartin.” 

Robin heaved a deep sigh, and a spasm of pain crossed his 
face. He had been training hard, and was looking thin, and 
pale. 

He took the girl’s pretty flushed face between his big brown 
hands, and looked into her clear eyes. 
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“Ah'll win it, lassie—ah’ll win it! Theh munnet fret, theh 
munnet hooiver, bonnie Ruth!” His voice shook, and he passed 
his hand hurriedly across his eyes. Then he took her in his arms, 
and fondled her, as though she were a little child. “An’ if ah 
hurts me-sel, lassie,” he said tenderly, “theh munnet fret fer meh 
teuh lang! Just think on meh noo an’agaan. Bit theh munnet 
fret teuh lang! There’s many a man as’ll want theh—an’ leuvve 
theh, lassie !” 

Spellbound the girl had listened to him, her eyes growing 
large with amazement, and a frightened look creeping into their 
liquid depths. 

“Robin, Robin!” she cried, “what duz theh meaan? Ah'll 
niver, niver hev anudder, an’ theh leaves meh!” and she clung 
to him wildly. “Hoo can theh think on’t, lad!” her lips 
trembled, and she burst into a passion of tears. “ Thoo canna 
leuvve meh, if theh can gi’ meh teh t’ furst fella as’ll hev meh!” 
she sobbed. 

“Me lassie! me lassie! ah dudn’t meaan teh teaase theh ! 
Na, theh munnet cry! Ah leuvves theh, lassie, ah leuvves theh ! 
T’ day after t’-morrow oor wedding bells mun ring, lassie! An’ 
then, Ruth, ah’ll nut hev these bonnie een wet wid tears agaan !” 


he spoke reassuringly, though his face was white and weary. 


The eventful day had dawned at last; gloriously bright, not 
a cloud in the sky. 

Bands were playing. From the grand stand, and the tents, 
gaily coloured flags floated bravely in the sunny air. 

From all directions coaches, carriages, and conveyances of 
every description were pouring in. 

Men shouted, dogs barked, and little Grasmere was brimming 
over with her own importance. 

But none so excited as Ruth Moor. She was up before the 
sun, that delicious August morning, and was certainly his rival 
in radiant looks. 

Her heart was full of happiness, and bursts of song broke from 
her lips. 

Almost before the day had dawned, she had visited alone, the 
“Wishing Gate”—an old gate about a mile out of Grasmere, 
that for years and years had always been resorted to, by youth 
and maiden, from a belief that any wish formed there would be 
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granted. And by this gate, the girl had stood at break of day, 
the dew-drops still glistening on the grass, the birds warbling 
their sweetest, and had wished with all her strength, and all her 
heart, that Robin Thwaite might win the Guides’ race. 

“ Ruth, lass, theh mun be whiet, or thoo’lt nut see t’ day oot!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Moor, as she watched her daughter’s restless 
movements ; now here, now there, never still a moment. Ruth 
had no chance of seeing Robin that morning. She was far too 
busy helping her mother put the house in order. Then there 
there was the milk to sile, the poultry to feed, and countless 
things to look after—seeing they were to be out all day. 

As the girl hurried in feverish haste, from place to place, there 
rang in her ears Robin’s words : 

“Oor weddin’ bells mun ving, lassie !” 

Again and again the words repeated themselves. 

Then she would fly to her mother and fling her arms around 
her, and kiss her, and ask her if she would not miss her “terrable 
badly !” 

At last the work was finished, and locking the door, they all 
sallied forth. 

They were early,so Ruth took the opportunity to look around, 
and gaze with mingled feelings of admiration and envy at the 
pretty dresses, the handsome carriages, and proud horses. 

She half wished they were hers. But as she thought of Robin 
she would shake her bonnie head, and own to herself that she 
would not change places with the richest and most beautiful of 
all that gay throng. 

A bell rang, and the “ crier” or “ master of the ceremonies,” as 
one might call him, a tall, thin man with a high pitched, 
plaintive voice, walked round the ring and proclaimed in a 
fretful tone that the sports would now begin. 

Mechanically, Ruth watched the proceedings. She felt no 
interest, not even when the mighty Steadman and Lowden strode 
forth from their tents, and took up their positions. Seemingly 
in time to the softly played music, they swung their great arms 
around each other—now this arm, now that arm—and gradually 
tightened their grip. With a sudden spasmodic movement— 
missed, if the eye were withdrawn but for a second—they wrestled 
with each other ; and then—* Time up!.” and it all began again ; 
until one or other was thrown. Then the victor assisted the 
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fallen hero to rise, and they clasped hands again to show there 
was no ill-feeling. 

The graceful pole-leaping excited great interest, particularly 
so, when a rumour arose that a stranger was going to beat the 
record, and defeat the winner of the previous year. 

But Ruth felt no interest. It was nothing to her. The only 
thing that roused her for a few moments was a gipsy woman 
singing in a clear, wonderfully sympathetic voice : 


‘* Love’s Golden Dream.” 


The woman’s rendering of the song was beautiful, and as the 
pathetic words :— 
‘* Love’s golden dream is past, 
Hidden by mists of pain— 


Yet, we shall meet at last, 
Never to part again ”— 


came floating through the air, the girl’s eyes filled with blinding 
tears, and she felt a sudden choking sensation, and a wild long- 
ing to hear Robin’s voice, and feel his fond caresses. 

Impatiently, wearily, she watched the trail being laid, and the 
dogs, loosed from the leash, dash forward, and, like a thin white 
line, go streaming up the mountain side. It was a pretty sight, 
but Ruth saw no beauty in it. She found the suspense, before 
the Guides’ race came on, almost unbearable, and looked round 
anxiously to try and catch a glimpse of Robin ; but he was no- 
where to be seen. 

“Mudder, mudder!” she whispered. “Wheer think theh 
Robin can be? Why dooan’t he come an’ see meh? He canna 
hev drawn back, Mudder, ah wad die if he dud!” she cried 
passionately. 

“Whist, whist, lass, theh munnet tak on sooa!” was the 
troubled answer. 

At that moment the “ crier ” went his round of the ring, greeted 
on all sides by good-natured chaff and laughter, as he announced 
in a sing-song voice that the “ Dogs’ trail” was now “o—ver!” 
After this, Ruth knew the Guides’ race would come on ; and she 
could scarcely restrain tears of vexation at the thought that she 
would not see Robin before he ran. 

But just then, she felt a slight touch on her shoulder, and there 
stood Robin: dressed all in white flannels, save for the broad 
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blue scarf which he wore round his waist, and which Ruth had 
given to him. 

“Good-boye, me lassie, me bonnie, bonnie Ruth. Ah’ll win the 
prize for theh this day!” and then he was gone, with just one 
backward, wistful glance. 


They were off. 

Ruth’s heart beat high with hope and pride, as she marked 
with what graceful ease her lover cleared the wall that enclosed 
the field and ring, and passed his rivals. Everyone sprang to 
their feet and every available elevation was instantly seized upon. 
The ladies climbed upon the box-seats of their carriages, and 
regardless of danger, stood upright in most perilous positions. 

Up the steep rugged side of the “ Silver How” they crept, like 
flies crawling up a window-pane, till they were mere specks in 
the distance—up—up they went—then they vanished out of 
sight. 

Silence fell upon the spectators. Opera glasses were brought 
into play; and everyone strained their eyes for the first glimpse 
of the Guides’ return. 

“Here they come! Here they come!” was suddenly the cry. 
“ See that black speck ?” 

“Ah! here comes another! White this time—three! four! 
five!” 

They were all in sight now, shooting down the hillside. 

“ The black is ahead!” the cry went up. “Jim Jackson wins! 
Jackson for ever!” 

Ruth clenched her hands, and longed to scream. 

On—on they came—one false step and they would roll down 
among the jagged rocks! But sure-footed and nimble as goats 
were those men ; and they came sweeping, bounding down, as 
though the almost perpendicular fell-side were but a gentle 
incline. 

“Jackson wins!” was still the cry, as the black kept ever 
ahead of the white. 

A burst of anger and bitter disappointment broke from Ruth. 
She could see them distinctly now, and her Robin was behind. 

But wait! With a sudden magnificent spurt, he shot forward 
like a rocket. Now they were neck and neck. He was gaining 
—gaining. She could see him so plainly—brave, noble Robin! 
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How he strained every nerve to shake off his rival. 

A wild cheer went up. 

He had passed Jackson, and came dashing down with 
marvellous swiftness. 

He reached the wall, and bounded over it like an antelope. 

Deafening were the cheers that rent the air, as he raced into 
the ring. 

For an instant he stood proudly erect. Then he fell, with a 
heavy dull thud, to the ground. 


With a cry of frantic alarm, Ruth broke from her mother and 
fought her way through the crowd that instinctively made way 
for her. 

She flung herself down by her lover’s side. 

“ Robin ! me Robin!” she wailed. 


But the noble heart that beat for her alone, had broken with 
the strain to win her glory. 


They led her gently away. She neither cried nor wept, but 
sang softly to herself and the refrain was ever the same. 

“Oor weddin’ bells mun ring, lassie! oov weddin’ bells mun 
ring |” 

From that day she wandered alone—T’ Bonnie Lass o’ t’ 
Fells. 


C. A. BARLOW-MASSICKS. 
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“ Blousa-Bella,” 
A STORY OF SAINT VALENTINE’S EVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHE was the eldest of three, and the sauciest! she was also the 
cleverest, and the prettiest—and she was in love! She had been 
in love (or fancied herself so) before; but this time it was 
serious, and what made it more serious was, that the object of 
her passion, was utterly, and even ostentatiously indifferent 
to it. 

He was, indeed, under the impression that she was engaged 
to be married to her cousin, Major Bouverie, and he knew her 
for a wicked and wilful coquette. 

Mark Denison had severe, and somewhat old-fashioned notions, 
regarding the conduct of women, and Miss Brownlow over- 
stepped the limits he prescribed for their guidance. She was 
that worst of her sex, that pet aversion of his, a fast girl; and 
he had been overheard to declare that she was the last woman 
in the world he could ever think seriously of, as a wife. 

A girl who smoked cigarettes! who hunted! who played 
cricket and football! who attracted to her side all the men in 
whatever company she found herself. Here, at least, he did her 
an injustice. 

Blousa-Bella’s power of attracting was exercised quite un- 
consciously ; and more often than not, she was inexpressibly 
bored by the little crowd of admirers who surrounded her ; 
begging for a dance; disputing as to who should take her down 
to supper ; entreating to be allowed to hold her fan and bouquet ; 
or to turn over the leaves of her music, while she sang. For the 
girl could sing. Mr. Denison, a thorough musician himself, 
acknowledged that—while about her beauty, there could not be 
two opinions. 

With her great, velvety brown eyes, and creamy skin, her 
dusky hair, and sweet red lips, she might have been the original 
of one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most exquisite paintings. 
And there was about her, a curious, contagious charm ; a name- 
less foreign grace of manner, which latter was born of long 
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residence in the old French town on the Seine, where her 
mother’s people lived. 

It was easy to understand how the girl came by her second 
name of Bella; but the derivation of Blousa could only be 
dimly conjectured. There was a tradition in the family that 
she, herself, when quite a baby, used it in lieu of her own 
baptisma! name “Louise”—however that may have been, the 
ridiculous cognomen survived, and, in an odd sort of way, seemed 
to suit her. 

Poppie, the third sister, was wont to aver that Blousa-Bella’s 
name created as great a sensation as Blousa-Bella herself, when 
she flashed like a meteor on their little world of Kingston, and 
took all hearts by storm. 

She had been brought up and educated in France, and was just 
eighteen when, on the death of her grandmother, three years 
ago, she returned home, to take her place at the head of her 
father's household. 

His pride and delight in her knew no bounds. Never, since 
he lost the fair. young wife whom Blousa-Bella so strongly 
resembled, and to whom he was deeply attached, had he been 
known to go so much into society, or keep such open house. 

The Old Hall, standing midway between Kingston and 
Surbiton, with lawns sloping down to the river, seemed to wake 
up from a prolonged lethargy. Fétes and entertainments were the 
order of the day, and Mr. Brownlow’s beautiful daughter became 
the rage. No party was considered complete that she did not 
grace with her presence; no charitable undertaking or Church 
bazaar prospered, without her patronage and assistance; her 
attendance at any gathering was a guarantee of success. And 
the convent-bred girl accepted the position assigned her, with a 
half shy, half saucy, nonchalance that was indescribably charming. 

The quaint blending of ceremony and freedom in her con- 
versation, and the slight foreign accent, only added piquancy to 
her beauty—and then her voice! Fresh, and sweet, and true, 
it rang out like a chime of silver bells, holding her listeners 
spellbound, and reminding her father of another voice, which he 
heard for the first time on the stage of the little opera-house 
in Rue——, Paris, twenty-two years ago. Blousa-Bella’s voice 
was a heritage from the gifted French mother, who died in giving 
birth to her third daughter—Poppie. 
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It was only natural that Miss Brownlow should become a 
little petted and spoiled by all the adulation she received ; but 
hers was a sweet nature; and if, as acknowledged queen of 
society, she occasionally tyrannised over her subjects ; allowed 
her high spirits and love of fun to lead her into extravagance ; 
or her enthusiasm to outrun her discretion; nobody was hurt 
thereby. And there was something so fresh and original about 
her ; such a childlike glee and unconsciousness of evil, as would 
have disarmed any less captious critic than Mark Denison. 

He, alone, held coldly aloof; he declined to listen to the voice 
of the charmer; and, to all appearance he was proof against her 
blandishments. Mr. Denison had met, and been introduced to 
Miss Brownlow at the house of a mutual friend at Surbiton, and 
had since encountered her frequently at garden-parties, picnics, 
balls, at homes and routs of all sorts. 

“For the girl went everywhere,” he told himself irritably, quite 
forgetting that se might say the same of /z#—that he, too, 
went everywhere—the rising barrister, with chambers in the 
Temple, a villa at Teddington, and a shooting box in the 
Highlands, being as eagerly sought after as Blousa-Bella herself. 

“ Blousa-Bella!” he grumbled; suck a name! and to have 
it dinned into his ears, morning, noon, and night. It was a 
positive annoyance. He got to hate the very sound of the 
name; he thought he hated the owner too—which, for a clever 
lawyer, and man of the world, was a singular mistake to make. 

Then he took to wondering what Major Bouverie, at that 
time in England—having obtained a three months’ leave of 
absence from his regiment in order to visit his lady-love—could 
be thinking of, to allow his fiancée to run riot as she did, playing 
shuttlecock with the hearts of men, and riding rough-shod over 
their tenderest feelings. He would take very good care that his 
promised wife should enjoy no such freedom of action—such 
licence, such After all, it was no business of his, he 
concluded, with gloomy scorn; he would think no more about 
Miss Brownlow, and her mad caprices—and straightway he 
thought on, more than ever. 

As for Maurice Bouverie, he adored his cousin; and he was a 
wise man, in that he did not seek to curtail her liberty, or 
control her actions, or presume in any way upon his position as 
her affianced husband, 
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The girl had a heart of gold; the man who won it would 
win a treasure. But he was zof that man; and to attempt to 
rivet the chains that bound her to him, would end in disaster 
—they would, in all probability, snap. He did not deceive 
himself ; he was under no delusion as to the state of his fiancée’s 
feelings towards him. She loved him with the frank, outspoken 
affection of a child, and at the commencement of their engage- 
ment she knew of no deeper love than this. Now—however— 
With perceptions sharpened by love, Maurice at once divined 
how matters stood between Blousa-Bella and Mr. Denison— 
and his heart sank within him. 

To have the prize almost within his grasp, and then for a 
stranger to step in, and without any apparent effort wrest it 
from him. Oh, it was hard. 

Major Bouverie was as kind-hearted and sweet-tempered a 
man as ever lived, but he ground his teeth now in impotent 
rage; and in fluent, forcible French, consigned his rival to 
sundry hot and uncomfortable places. 

He was careful, however, not to betray his knowledge ; that 
would only hasten the denouement he dreaded. The young 
soldier knew nothing of the inner workings of that complex 
and difficult machine—a woman’s heart; and he thought it 
quite possible that his proud “little one” would resent and 
eventually be repelled, by Mr. Denison’s coldness and neglect ; 
and would then turn for comfort to her faithful Maurice—the 
companion of her childhood, the friend of her girlhood, her 
trusty comrade always. 

In Rouen, in the great gloomy chateau where their grand- 
mother lived, the little English girl would have been lost, without 
her cousin. He was all and everything to her; and when she 
grew up, and he asked her to marry him, she thought that was 
a small thing to do for him in return for all his kindness. 

She did not want to be married, it was true; but since 
Maurice wished it, and refused to live happily in any other way ; 
and since her grandmother wished it too, and refused to die 
happily unless the engagement took place, the girl gave the 
desired promise. She supposed she would have to marry, sooner 
or later—she had rather it was later, and who would she ever 
find, to be so good to her, and so always indulgent, as her devoted 
Maurice? | 
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The girl’s heart was filled with passionate gratitude towards 
him, and with an ever increasing affection. She was sure, very 
sure, that she cared a great deal more for him, than Clotilde 
Hervé cared for her fiancé; yet Clotilde married him—and 
seemed quite contented. Certainly, she was not enthusiastic, 
but then Clotilde was ever calm. “Oui, passablement bien,” 
she said indifferently, in reply to the pensionnaires’ excited 
inquiries as to her happiness, “ mais enfin, mes chéres, vous savez, 
il faut—absolument—nous ranger! ” 

When old Mrs. Bouverie died, quite suddenly, and unex- 
pectedly, and as her granddaughter hoped, “happily” because 
of the engagement ; Maurice, too honourable to take advantage 
of his cousin’s youth and inexperience, by marrying her at once 
as his heart dictated, and as she herself, frightened at the pro- 
spect of a separation, urged him to do, took her back to England 
himself and handed her over to her father’s care. 

Mr. Brownlow was greatly taken with the nephew, whom he now 
saw for the first time, and deeply grateful to him for his 
chivalrous conduct towards his daughter ; but while sanctioning 
the engagement, he stipulated that the marriage should not take 
place fora year or two. Blousa-Bella was so young—she had 
seen nothing of the world ; and the time of probation would give 
to them both opportunity for testing, more surely, the state of 
their feelings. 

And Maurice, recognising the justice of his uncle’s decision 
and hoping much from the correspondence, which was to be 
permitted between himself and his betrothed, could only 
acquiesce, sadly enough, poor fellow. He spent a month with 
his English relations; became much attached to them all;. 
and made an impression on the heart of the second Miss 
Brownlow, which could never be effaced. Then he returned 
to France. 

For two years all went well ; Blousa-Bella remained true to her 
cousin. Her letters to him contained many, and most sincere 
expressions of regret at their separation ; assurances of her warm 
affection (alas! poor Maurice); reminders that her twenty-first 
birthday was approaching fast; and they always concluded in 
the same loving fashion, “she had never yet met anyone who 
could be compared, but no! not for a moment, to her dear good, 
kind, and patient Maurice.” 
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Then, suddenly, Mark Denison appeared on the scene and it 
was all over. 

The girl’s heart went out to him at once, unsought, unasked 
for. She could no more help loving him, than she could help 
being the beautiful wayward child she was. Her ideal man! her 
hero ! her king ! she recognised him instinctively. 


‘** Thou shalt know him, when he comes, 
Not by any din of drums, 
Nor the vantage of his airs ; 
Neither by his crown, 
Nor his gown, 
Nor by anything he wears : 
He shall only well known be, 
By the holy harmony, 
That his coming makes in thee !’’ 


Power, and intellect, and an indomitable will: that is what 
she saw. Strength allied to tenderness ; firmness of purpose 
and dignity of demeanour, combined with a perfect gentleness, 
and an innate courtesy. And all at once her days seemed 
filled with a new interest; an inexplicable feeling of joy took 
_ possession of her; and for several weeks she was intensely, 
wildly, dumbly happy Yet Mark Denison’s dark, resolute face 
never softened for her; his keen, steady grey eyes expressed 
only stern disapproval when, by chance, they rested upon her. 
The studied avoidance of her society, the chilling politeness of 
his manner, when necessity obliged him to address her, might 
well have piqued and offended the spoiled beauty. It only 
fascinated her the more. Woman-like, she must needs think 
more of the one man who showed his indifference, than of all 
_ the others who were ready to throw themselves at her feet. 

Then, suddenly, as this great happiness came to her, so it left 
her. She accidentally overheard Mr. Denison’s reply to some 
bantering remark of a friend. “Miss Brownlow? oh, no! she is 
not at all the sort of girl a man would ever think of seriously, as 
a wife,” and the light of her gladness was quenched, the bright- 
ness vanished from out her sky. 

Her sisters, Claire and Poppie, who idolised her, could not 
understand why Blousa-Bella became all at once so irritable, 
and uncertain in her temper, she, who was wont to be sweetness 
itself—and her father wondered a little at his darling’s variable 
moods, and eager pursuit of pleasure. But to her friends and 
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acquaintances, Miss Brownlow only appeared more wildly, reck- 
lessly gay than ever, and to Mr. Denison—more outrageously fast. 
And then there began for him a period of warfare, such as, in all 
his tranquil life, he had never before experienced. What 
possessed the girl? Surely the very spirit of mischievous 
diablerie. 

He suddenly found himself made the butt for her keenest 
shafts of ridicule ; the mark for her most brilliant sallies of wit ; 
the recipient of innumerable airy snubs, and pretty impertinences. 
She seemed to pursue him with relentless animosity. He began 
to wonder why? He became interested, and amused ; and 
finally mildly excited. 

The entertainment was so novel ; the situation so full of sur- 
prises. He was not in the habit of crossing swords with ladies, 
but since she would play with edged tools—well! Mark 
Denison shrugged his shoulders expressively, and his eyes 
gleamed with malicious enjoyment. 

This was the position of affairs, and Mr. Brownlow, feeling 
vaguely uneasy at his daughter’s feverish gaiety and growing 
weakness, was talking of removing with his family to Bourne- 
mouth when the Fourteenth of February drew near. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVERY year, on Saint Valentine’s Eve, Mr. and Mrs. Schenk- 
Schlesinger gave a.grand ball at their beautiful house on Surbiton 
Hill ; and at this ball their only son, Harold Alexander Schenk- 
Schlesinger, made an offer of marriage to Miss Brownlow—and 
was refused. 


He was a nice boy, a very nice boy—big and burly, good- 
natured and kindly, but in the matter of these periodical proposals, 
he became a little tiresome, not to say monotonous. Moreover, 
in thus tenaciously clinging to a shadow, he missed the substance, 
the real happiness that lay within his reach: for Poppie Brown- 
low loved him, and Poppie would have made him an excelllent 
wife. 

She was the youngest of the three sisters ; as practical as she 
was pretty, and she held very decided views on the subject of 
woman’s rights. Now why, she argued, should she be debarred 
from arranging—satisfactorily arranging—the love affairs of three 
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exceedingly obtuse young men, who were totally, and most 
palpably, unfit to do it for themselves. Really, they were too 
stupid, it was lamentable; and because she happened not from 
choice, never having been consulted, to be a woman (Poppie was 
not quite eighteen), she must sit down, meekly, and watch the 
slow unravelling of threads which, in her skilful fingers, would 
never have become tangled. 

She set her small white teeth together viciously, and she 
determined that when, on this Saint Valentine’s Eve, Harold— 
they had been play-fellows, and always called one another by 
their Christian names—came to her as was his habit, for solace, 
after his annual rejection, she would speak her mind freely. 
When Poppie expressed an intention of speaking her mind 
freely, there was a consensus of opinion in favour of listening to 
her ; and a wide-spread feeling that the sooner she unbosomed 
herself the better. 

As for Claire—soliloquised the reformer of the family—sweet, 
unselfish Claire, she was an angel; and even making liberal 
allowance for a man’s lack of comprehension, Maurice could not 
fail to discover it at last. Already a correspondence was opened 
between them, based of course on their mutual love for Blousa- 
Bella ; still, it was a beginning, and Poppie felt that the rest was 
only a question of time. 

Having thus comfortably disposed of two of her sister’s lovers, 
there remained—Mr. Denison; and here indeed this daring 
young innovator was confronted with an obstacle to her plans, 
which might prove insurmountable. What a tyrant! what a 
despot! what a terrible man for a woman to manage; the 
sort of man indeed who never would concede to her sex their 
rights. 

Poppie shook her head, sorrowfully. Really, she was a little 
afraid of Mr. Denison ; he was so aggravatingly tranquil, and 
strong, so altogether impregnable. She thought she would leave 
him to be dealt with by Claire. Claire and he were such very 
good friends, that it should not be difficult for them to arrive at 
an understanding. For of course their proud, beautiful, self- 
willed Bella would never be the first to give way. Oh, no! she 
would take an early opportunity of dying of a broken heart, 
rather than speak one word; and Poppie, who would have acted 
in precisely the same way herself under similar provocation, 
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threw up her young head in immense scorn, and felt that she 
was nothing if not strong-minded. 

A stream of light poured forth from the open hall-door of 
The Cedars as Mark Denison walked slowly up the avenue. 
He was late; and he was more tired than he cared to acknow- 
ledge. A case of considerable importance which had kept him 
tied to his chambers for the past fortnight was not yet com- 
pleted ; and it was only by strenuous exertion, that he had been 
able to keep his promise to Mrs. Schlesinger this evening. 

His mind was still busy with this case, and his thoughts were 
fixed on some intricate point of law, when he caught sight of the 
moving figures on the blinds. Then suddenly, a look of amuse- 
ment flashed into his sombre eyes, and he smiled grimly. 

He had not seen his fair antagonist since her birthday party 
on the last day of January. She had had ample time in which 
to prepare special barbs for his benefit, and no doubt she would 
make things exceedingly lively for him by-and-bye. 

As he threaded his way through the gay groups in the Hall— 
transformed into a veritable bower, with its flowering shrubs and 
hot-house plants—he found himself speculating as to the 
appearance of the enemy, and the manner of the assault. 
About the result of the contest there was never any doubt— 
Miss Brownlow in the hands of Mr. Denison, was like the 
proverbial fly in the spider’s web. 

The young man was to remain all night at The Cedars—he 
supposed he should occupy his usual room, and deciding to 
leave his portmanteau and overcoat there, he ascended the stairs. 

He reached the first landing, where palms in huge pots and 
cool-looking ferns were artistically disposed, and then he paused 
suddenly, arrested by the sound of an incomparably sweet voice. 

Miss Brownlow’s, of course! There was no other like it, he 
admitted, half reluctantly. 

He turned to the right, and descending the two steps that led 
to the music room, gently pushed open the door, and stood just 
within, screened from observation by the heavy velvet portiéres, 

Blousa-Bella was seated at the grand piano, immediately 
facing him, Harold Schlesinger at her side, a little throng of 
admirers gathered behind. Her cheeks were as white as the 
gown she wore, there were dark circles under the lovely brown 
eyes, a pathetic droop at the corners of the perfect mouth. A 
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sharp, swift pain seemed to strike Mark Denison’s heart as he 
looked at her ; his eyes flashed passionately. What cou/d have 
happened in a couple of weeks to change her thus? She was 
singing a gay little French chanson, with a charming chorus in 
which all joined ; and when that was finished, and while the 
applause was still ringing through the crowded room, she began 
again, very softly and sweetly : 
‘« Hush, a voice from far away ! 

Listen and learn, it seems to say— 

All the to-morrows shall be as to-day ; 

The cord is frayed, the cruse is dry, 

The link must break, and the lamp must die ; 

Good-bye to hope—Good-bye, Good-bye.” 

There was the very intensity of pathos in the rich voice, and 
it seemed to die away at last in a mournful passionate wail. 

Mark slipped quietly out of the room, his pulses throbbing, 
his brain in a whirl ; a strange new feeling of pitiful tenderness 
welling up within him. He gained his own room and sank 
down bewildered in a chair, to think. What did it all mean ? 
the girl’s changed appearance; her plaintive, heart-broken cry? 
Surely the very spirit of the music had entered her soul, or 
else 

He tried to recall the events immediately preceding the birth- 
day party, but they afforded no clue to the mystery. Miss 
Browrilow had been as aggressive and flippant as usual; the 
battle between them had raged as fiercely as ever. Only 
Major Bouverie, to whom she was at all times gentle and sweet, 
seemed even gloomier and more dispirited than was his wont. 

Then his thoughts reverted to the party itself. The card of 
invitation had come from Claire, and he recalled the startled 
look on Miss Brownlow’s face when she caught sight of him. 
So! she had not expected him; had not meant him to be 
invited. Why? Was she afraid of meeting him? and again, 
why? 

Mark Denison was very far indeed from being a vain man, 
but he had not lived in the world for thirty years without being 
well aware that when a woman begins to avoid a man, it is 
because he is no longer indifferent to her. Either she has led 
him on until his love threatens to master her and—she fears 
him ; or else her own heart has taken the initiative and—she 
loves him. 
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Yet nothing could have been more frigid than the bow with 
which Miss Brownlow greeted him, when he advanced to where 
she stood receiving her guests. She had not extended her hand, 
but he had taken possession of it, and held it for a moment 
closely in his strong clasp, while he offered a few words of 
congratulation on her birthday. Then, before she had time to 
reply, if indeed she had meant to reply at all—her duties as 
hostess claimed her, and he had seen very little of her during 
the early part of the evening. 

But after supper he had come upon her suddenly at the 
entrance of the ball-room, and had asked her for the waltz, then 
beginning. He had never asked her for a dance before, and did 
not know in the least how she would take the request; 
probably with a wilful shake of the head, or a haughty reminder 
that he came too late. 

To his surprise she had put her hand into his without a word, 
and allowed him to encircle her with his arm, and whirl away 
into the midst of the dancers. There was a little touch of 
languor about her; a new, bewitching shyness that he had 
found intoxicating. The blood had coursed more rapidly 
through his veins, and feeling the girl’s supple form tremble 
slightly in his arms, he had tightened his clasp about her waist, 
and smiled down, half teasingly, half triumphantly, into the 
lustrous eyes upraised to his own. 

What was it he had seen there? What—was—it ? 

Incredulous joy? Love? Tut, what nonsense! The 
incessant study of the past few weeks must be turning his brain. 
He rose to his feet, and walked once or twice up and down the 
room. 

Hark! what was that? The sound of a light, mocking laugh. 
Blousa-Bella and her train of admirers were passing along the 
corridor, on their way downstairs to the ball-room. 

What a fool he was; what an utter, ridiculous fool to waste 
one moment’s thought on a woman who made of men’s hearts a 
plaything—a toy of their tenderest feelings. 

He stretched himself, sighed a little, laughed a little, and then 
he, too, descended to the ball-room. 

* * * * * * * 

The first person Mr. Denison encountered as he entered the 

brilliantly-lighted ball-room was the very person he was in 
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search of. Claire Brownlow—looking her prettiest, in a simple 
dress of white embroidered muslin, her eyes as blue as the 
ribbons she wore, her sweet, pensive face flushed with excite- 
ment—was sitting close to the open door, her last partner in 
fussy attendance. 

“No, Mr. Brewer, no,” she was saying a little wearily as Mark 
approached in his leisurely way, “ not the next, I am engaged— 
oh, there you are, Mr. Denison,” she broke off, “and,” smiling 
sedately, “I have lost my bet.” 

“Of course! You should never count on a man breaking 
faith, Miss Claire ; I engaged you for this dance a fortnight ago.” 

“]T know,” Claire said, taking his proffered arm, and bowing 
gravely to the disconsolate Mr. Brewer, “but I want you to let 
me off.” 

“T won’t though,” he returned decidedly. 

“ Oh, please, Mr. Denison,” the girl urged. “I am so anxious 
about my sister, she is not well; was not fit to come out to- 
night at all, and I have lost sight of her during the last hour or 


“You want to find her now?” Mark only thought of one 
sister. 

“If you would not mind helping me. The rooms are so 
crowded, and Mr. Brewer seems to be everywhere. He isso big,” 
Claire added querulously. 

“ And if I consent to relinquish this waltz, you will give me 
the two next instead ?” 

“ How greedy,” the girl murmured ; but she handed him her 
programme, and he scribbled his name against two dances— 
coolly obliterating the initials A. G. B. which stood there. 

“Now I am at your service,” he said, with his rare, pleasant 
smile. “Where shall we commence our search? The smoke 
room ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Denison, you are too hard upon poor Bella,” Claire 
replied, sadly, “and indeed she never does smoke, unless you are 
by.” 

“ And why honour me to that extent ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; to tease you, I suppose. She heard you 
express disapproval of the habit, and she seems to take a 
perverse pleasure in shewing herself to you at her worst. She is 
sO—soO F 
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“Unruly, eh! Well, suppose we try the terrace first ; if your 
sister is overheated with dancing, she is sure to select a draughty 
corner -to sit in.” 

Claire laughed, and they made their way into the large hall, 
where Mark found a wrap, in which he muffled his companion. 

Out on the terrace innumerable Chinese lanterns were sus- 
pended, and stray couples—lovers for the most part— were 
promenading up and down, quite undeterred by the chill wind 
which blew across from the garden. At the further end was a 
sort of alcove, formed by the projection of two deep bay- 
windows, and this had been curtained off, kept warm by means of 
a small stove, and was utilised as a retiring room where refresh- 
ments of an osculatory nature could be partaken of with safety. 
Something of the kind seemed to be going on there now, judging 
from the whispered conversation that reached Mark and Claire, 
as they approached the recess; and Mark paused irresolutely, 
with the curtain in his hand. He, as well as Claire, recognised 
Blousa-Bella’s voice. 

“Love does not come for trying, Mr. Schlesinger,” she said, 
very gently, “I will tell you the truth, and then never more need 
we speak of this. There are reasons—but yes—unconnected with 
yourself—which make it impossible that I can, now, or ever i 

Mark drew back hastily, pulling Claire with him. 

“This is something more serious than a flirtation,” he said, 
frowning, “let us return to the ball-room.” 

But Claire only laughed. 

“ Harold Alexander Schenk-Schlesinger is making his annual 
proposal of marriage to my sister, Mr. Denison, and she is rather 
more earnest than usual in her refusal, that is all. It will do him 
no harm; it cannot hurt a man to love a good woman, even 
when, as now, his love is hopeles.” 

“But zs it hopeless?” Mark queried. 

“Quite! Come, our entrance now will be most opportune. 
Bella will be really grateful for the interruption.” 

She drew aside the curtain and stepped inside, and, as she 
expected, was hailed with delight by Blousa-Bella, whose 
appearance certainly justified her sister’s anxiety. Her eyes 
were starry in their brightness, her cheeks a burning pink ; she 
looked dazzlingly beautiful, but it was a beauty to strike the 
beholder with foreboding. 
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“Oh, Claire, dear?” she cried, “I am glad to see you; come 
and sit here by me,” then catching sight of Mr. Denison, who 
sauntered in after her, “‘great people move slowly,’” she re- 
marked, with a shrug, and a careless nod. 

“He didn’t move slowly at Oxford, / can tell you,” observed 
Harold, in quite a lively tone, considering his recent rebuff; but 
nobody took any notice of this piece of information. 

“Have a cigarette, Mr. Denison?” the girl went on, airily, 
helping herself to one, and holding the case towards him, “they 
are good—what you call choice brand ! ” 

“Thank you, no,” he said, regarding her with unsmiling 
gravity, “ I do not smoke when a lady is present.” 

“Oh, Claire and I, we don’t mind,” she rejoined, affably, “is it 
not, Claire ?” 

“That you do not mind is only too apparent,” Mark said, 
drily, “ but I was not thinking of you. I said a lady!” 

“Oh, come, I say, Denison, that is too severe,’ Harold 
remonstrated, noticing the deadly pallor that took the place of 
the brilliant colour on his goddess’s cheeks. 

“ Give it up, dear, give it up,” Claire whispered, “you are not 
enjoying it at all.” 

“ Not enjoying it, Claire! but yes, down to the ground, as you 
say in England.” 

Harold burst into a peal of hearty, boyish laughter; and 
certainly, anything more comic than Blousa- Bella’s slang, 
delivered in her pretty, broken English, could not be imagined, 

“« What a time we're ’avin’,”” said the rejected one, cheerfully. 
“life without mirth is like a’—eh ? Denison.” 

“A Denison!” Blousa-Bella echoed, promptly, “c'est juste, 
cest vrai; voila! precisely, what it is like.” She laughed 
delightedly. “How clever you are, Mr. Schlesinger,” she said, 
sweetly. 

“ Now, you're chaffing me, Miss Brownlow ; of course I didn’t 
mean that. A—a—something to do with oil, don’t you know!” 

“Hair oil?” questioned Claire, innocently, looking at Mr. 
Schlesinger’s smooth shiny head. 

It was now Mark’s turn to laugh; he was leaning lazily back 
against the window-frame—a noticeable figure in his faultless 
evening attire. 

“ Nothing so greasy as that, Miss Claire,” he said, following her 
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glance, “paraffin only! ‘Life without mirth is like a lamp 
without oil.’ ” 

“Of course!” Harold ejaculated, “I knew Denison could tell 
us if he chose. He knows everything, there never was such a 
fellow ; a regular walking encyclopcedia, I call him.” 

Harold’s affection and admiration for Mark Denison knew no 
bounds. They had been at Oxford together, but whereas 
Harold narrowly escaped defeat at Magdalen, Mark, at Christ 
Church was carrying off all the honours, obtained scholarship 
after scholarship, took his double first with ease, and finally left, 
crowned with laurel and covered with glory. As Harold 
expressed it, no one was “in it” with Denison at all. 

Blousa-Bella threw away her cigarette with girlish petulance, 
and began swinging her feather fan listlessly to and fro. What 
a child she was, Mark thought, watching her—what a wilful, 
witching, whimsical child. How maddeningly exasperating she 
could be, and then again how maddeningly sweet. 

While Harold moidered on, as only Harold knew how, he tried 
to reconcile this little vixen with the flashing eyes, and scornful 
‘mouth, with the pathetic, sorrowful girl, whose plaintive cry still 
resounded in his ears, and stirred his soul within him. 

“Our dance, Miss Claire,’ he exclaimed suddenly, as the 
opening bars of Miiller’s divine “Geliebt und Verloren” fell upon 
their ears, and advancing towards her, was about to offer his arm 
when his foot caught in some loose matting. He stumbled 
slightly, brushing against Miss Brownlow, and knocking the fan 
out of her hand. 

“Mais prenez garde, Monsieur,’ she cried pettishly, falling 
back upon her French in her excitement, “vous me génez trop!” 

Mark fixed his dark, disconcerting eyes on her face. 

“ That is not true,” he said, deliberately ; then, as Claire and 
Harold had risen, and were exchanging a few laughing words, 
he added in a low voice, bending towards her, “look at me, and 
repeat it.” 

The girl’s white cheeks flushed suddenly; her lips quivered, 
her defiant eyes drooped; she half stretched out one small hand, 
appealingly to him. 

Mark smiled involuntarily ; restored the fan with a grave bow, 
and drawing Claire’s hand through his arm, led her out of the 
alcove. 
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A fairy in shimmering robes came dancing impetuously down 
the terrace, and immediately collided with them. 

“Why, Poppie! you little madcap,” Claire cried, “where are 
you going ?” 

“She was a phantom of delight,’” Mark quoted softly. 

“Good evening, Mr. Denison,” the fairy said, dropping an 
elaborate curtsey, “I am going in search of a truant knight. 
Methinks he stepped this way; a man of goodly stature, 
liberally endowed with names and——” 

“T recognise him, fair lady, from your description,” Mark put 
in, placidly, “there could be but one cavalier so heavily weighted. 
Hard by, within yonder bower, you will find the one you seek.” 

“And oh, Poppie,” Claire entreated, “do try to persuade 
Bella——” 

“What ! is she there, too?” Poppie interrupted. 

“Why, yes ; can’t you guess ?p—but it is not our affair.” 

“T intend to make it my affair,” Poppie declared, pirouetting 
gaily round, “‘things ave not what they seem, skim milk 
masquevades as cream,’” she chanted in a deep monotone, and 
disappeared underneath the curtain. But she was not prepared 
for the warm welcome that awaited her. 

“Qh, Poppie,” Harold cried, in a tone of immense relief, “I 
was just longing for you—you always know the right thing to 
do. Look! see! your sister has fainted.” 

. * * . * . * 


“Mr. Denison,” Claire said nervously, yet not without a gleam 
of amusement in her clear eyes, “I want you to let me off this 
dance.” 


”» 


“What! again? Are there more refractory, insubor—— 

“Oh, hush! A/ease, Mr. Denison, listen to me,” Claire broke 
in ; “it is about her I wish to speak—I must speak,” the girl went 
on, in great agitation, “ because I believe that for once good will 
come of interfering in other people’s business.” 

“Certainly!” Mark returned promptly, “speak, by all means ; 
you know how happy I am at all times to listen to you—to help 
you, if I can.” 

“You can help me,” Claire cried eagerly, “ you, and no one 
else. Would you mind sitting out the dance with me?” 

“Not at all! I should prefer it,” Mark replied, truthfully 
enough. The evening promised to be an exciting one; and he 
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felt it would be wise to economise his forces, already strained 
to the utmost by the close application of the past fortnight. 

He steered his companion skilfully through the mirthful 
moving crowds to the conservatory, where he found two un- 
occupied seats behind a great, bushy camellia tree. 

“Now,” he said lightly, wishing to put the girl at her ease, 
“what is this mighty secret that you are going to trust me with, 
Miss Claire? You know, do you not, that you may trust me 
fully ?” 

-“Qh, yes,” Ciaire answered, looking wistfully at the strong, 
well-built man at her side; at. the short, square, resolute face ; 
the firmly - moulded mouth and chin, half hidden by the 
drooping brown moustache; the keen, steadfast, kindly grey 
eyes, under overhanging bushy brows ; and the dark chestnut 
hair, which lay in heavy waves on the broad white forehead. 
Mark Denison might be a man to be feared, he certainly was not 
one to be distrusted; he might seem harsh and tyrannical at 
times, but he could never be ungenerous or unjust. 

“Oh, yes,” Claire said again, very earnestly, “ but I wonder if 
Iam doing right. You will believe, will you not, Mr. Denison, 
that at least I am ¢vying to be helpful—and you will not be 
vexed ?” she added pleadingly. 

“Vexed ! Miss Claire: when was I ever vexed with you?” 

Then Claire took her courage in both hands, and went straight 
to the point. 

“My sister has broken off her engagement ”—Mark started— 
“and Major Bouverie has gone.” 

“Gone! where to?” he asked mechanically. 

“Exchanged into a cavalry regiment, bound for foreign service ; 
he sailed a fortnight ago.” 

The girl’s voice was full of passionate regret. Mark glanced 
at her curiously. There were tears in her eyes. 

“Come,” he said kindly, laying his hand over hers, “ you must 
not fret about it. Major Bouverie is not the first poor fellow, 
whose life has been temporarily spoiled to gratify a woman’s 
caprice. He will live down his disappointment—never fear.” 

Mark’s tone was one of easy contempt. 

“ Ah, now you are unjust,” Claire cried, “ you do not know my 
sister; she has the tenderest heart in the world. It aches at 
the thought of the pain she has caused.” 
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“Then why cause it?” 

“The conditions under which the engagement was entered 
upon no longer exist.” 

“You mean a 

“That my sister loves someone else.” 

Mark’s heart gave a great bound. “Ah!” he ejaculated. 

“Tf she had never met you,” Claire continued, speaking fast in 
her agitation, “all would have been well. She was deeply 
attached to Maurice, and he was so good and kind, that he 
could not have failed to win her love in the end,” Claire 
sighed. 

Mark heard only the first part of this sentence. 

“Met me,” he repeated slowly, “do you know what you are 
saying, Miss Claire ?” 

“Oh, yes; I know well enough,” Claire replied, with a sorrow- 
ful shake of her head, “and, considering all the mischief you 
have done,” she added, with a little flash of indignation, “I 
think you treat my sister cruelly, Mr. Denison.” 

“ And how does she treat me?” 

“Ah! but that is different. She cares.” 

Mark was too much bewildered to notice the want of logic 
in this reply; he only asked, hesitatingly : 

“When did the rupture—when did your sister send Major 
Bouverie away ?” 

“The morning after her birthday party—you danced with 
her,” Claire added comprehensively. 

“She was the heroine of the evening—I could do no less,” 
Mark said, half apologetically. 

“TI know—Mr. Denison, my sister loves you; her happiness 
is in your hands, and whether you believe it or not, you have 
won as true, and loving, and noble a heart, as ever breathed.” 

The music came floating towards them from the ball-room, 
and as long as he lives, Mark Denison will remember the strains 
of that haunting, melancholy waltz—of all waltzes the saddest, 
the sweetest. 

“| do believe it,” he cried, in sudden irrepressible excitement, 
starting to his feet, and pacing up and down the now deserted 
conservatory, “I have been blind, obstinate—cruel, as you say— 
but there may yet be time to repair my error.” He took 
Claire’s hand and raised it to his lips. “In any case,” he con- 
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cluded feelingly, “I owe you a debt of gratitude to-night, which 
I can never hope to repay.” 

“Yes, you can,” Claire returned brightly, “ you can make my 
sister happy.” 

“So I will,’ Mark rejoined, with kindling eyes, “if she will 
let me ; if it is not too late.” 

“It is not too late,” Claire assured him; and smiled to see 
how eager and passionate, this cool, self-possessed man of the 
world had suddenly become. 

“TI will endeavour to see your sister alone, this evening,” he 
said, as he conducted her back to the ball-room. 

“You will be gentle with her, Mr. Denison,” Claire urged, 
“remember what a spoiled darling of society she has been—and 
she is far from strong.” 

“] will forget nothing ; you may depend upon me.” 

Just outside the conservatory door they came upon a clamour- 
ing, indignant, and very red-faced man. 

It was Mr. Brewer, who, having lost one dance with his 
favourite partner, was now rushing wildly about, in frantic 
search for her, fearing lest he should lose another. 

Claire made a little grimace at sight of him; and Mark, with 
an amused smile, left her in his care. 

Then, outwardly calm, but inwardly, in a very turmoil of 
conflicting emotions, he set out to find his Valentine. 


CHAPTER III. 


MARK knew his way about the house almost as well as Harold 
himself; and having explored the basement, was on his way up 
stairs, when he met his hostess coming down. He thought it 
well, to make an inquiry. 

“Miss Brownlow? You are engaged to her, for this dance, 
Mark? Well, I am afraid you will have to forego the pleasure. 
The fact is,’ Mrs. Schlesinger lowered her voice, and became 
mysterious and confidential, “the poor child is ill; over-taxed 
her strength, I fancy ; and I have just shut her upin my boudoir, 
where she can rest undisturbed. I have told her to ring the bell 
if——” 

Something in Mark’s face arrested her flow of words; she 
hesitated fora moment and then said a little doubtfully. 
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“ Of course, if your business is important——” 

“It zs important, Mrs. Schlesinger.” 

“In that case you know where to find—your—client,” and with 
a backward glance, and smile of comprehension, the good lady 
hurried on. 

She had known Mr. Denison for many years, and he was an 
immense favourite of hers. So was Miss Brownlow; and what 
woman is not, at heart, a match-maker ? 


* * * * * 


His Valentine! His very own! 

She was lying back in a deep arm-chair, drawn up close to 
the wide hearth. The gas had been turned down, but the fire, 
burning brightly and clearly in the polished grate, cast a warm 
light on the slender, graceful figure. Her cream-coloured robe 
of soft Indian silk, was trimmed with a profusion of delicate 
lace ; a bunch of cream and crimson roses nestled in the bosom 
of her square-cut bodice ; and a scarf of crimson silk was twisted 
round her waist, the fringed ends falling to the ground on the 
left side. Her eyes were closed, and the long, dark lashes, threw 
mournful shadows on the pale cheeks, that seemed lately to have 
lost some of their roundness. There was a child-like droop at 
the corners of the sweet mouth; an inexpressible sadness and 
abandonment in the whole attitude. 

Passionate love, and infinite tenderness, leapt into Mark’s 
eyes, as he stood gazing at her. She had not heard the soft 
opening and closing of the door; yet some subtle instinct told 
her presently that she was not alone, and she opened a pair of 
lovely, startled eyes. They darkened and dilated when she saw 
who the intruder was, and the colour rushed into her face. She 
raised herself up, by pressing heavily on the arms of her chair, 
and stood staring, fascinated, at Mark. 

“ You ?” she managed to articulate, at last. 

“ 7 /” he returned, advancing into the middle of the room, and 
holding out his arms. 

But she did not understand. 

“Are you—are you J/ooking for something?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Yes, for my Valentine.” 

“ Your— Valentine !” smiling faintly. 
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“The same! I believe she isin this room. Are you my 
Valentine ?” 

“Qh, no,” she answered, striving to regain her composure and 
her usual sauciness. “J am luggage, left to be called for.” 

“ Are you, indeed ! and who is to call for you, pray ?” 

“Mr. Schlesinger.” 

Mark walked calmly back to the door, and turned the key in 
the lock. 

“ Now,” he said exultantly, “you are my prisoner, and you 
will remain here until you have told me what I wish to hear.” 

He returned to the fire-place where the girl still stood, grasp- 
ing the arms of her chair ; and taking her by the shoulder, gave 
her a little shake. 

“ How dare you,” he said severely, “how dare you play fast 
and loose with my happiness, and your own, as you have been 
doing? Come! look up, and justify yourself if you can,” he 
added peremptorily. 

She raised her eyes slowly, so slowly, that it seemed a great 
while before they met his. What she saw there, caused her to 
give a little cry of wonder and delight—and the next moment 
his arms were round her, her head lay against his breast, and she 
was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“My darling, my sweet pet, what is it ?” he murmured caress- 
ingly, nearly beside himself at sight of her tears; and soothing 
her, with every tender expression that love could command. 

“Qh,” she wailed, “I thought you did not care; and it was 
—was killing me.” 

“ Not cave!” he bent his head till his lips rested on hers. 

“ And do you?” she cried in feverish anxiety, as soon as he 
allowed her to speak, “oh, do you?” 

“Can you look in my eyes and doubt it ?” 

“ But you said,” her cheeks, forehead, and throat dyed crimson 
as she spoke, and she tried to hide her face, but he held it firmly 
between his hands, “ you said I—was not—at all the sort—of girl 
—you could ever think—seriously of as—as—a wife.” 

“ Eavesdropper !” Mark exclaimed, “I am glad to see you 
have the grace to blush.” 

He sat down in the chair she had just vacated, and drew her 
on to his knees, as if she were a child. 

“So!” he said composedly, kissing the tears off her wet eye- 
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lashes and cheeks, “you overheard shat, did you? Well, it 
partly explains, though it does not excuse your conduct ; and if 
it comes to recrimination, madam, I have it on the best authority, 
that you said, ‘Mr. Denison is a disagreeable, conceited, 
egotis = 

A soft little hand was laid on his mouth, a smooth cheek 
pressed against his own, and a sweet, coaxing: voice whispered in 
his ear: 

“T never meant it ; but no, never! I think I must have loved 
you always—a/ways,” she added with a blissful sigh. 

“You took a strange way of showing it, you contradictory child ; 
and upon my word you richly deserve the punishment I intend to 
inflict ?” 

“What is it ?” she asked eagerly, as though punishments were 
rare and beautiful things. 

“Marriage!” he responded briefly, taking a rose out of the 
bosom of her dress and fastening it into his coat. 

“You are the sort of young person,” he resumed, after a pause, 
pinching her hot cheeks, and smiling mischievously into her shy 
eyes, “who requires a little wholesome discipline, a controlling 
hand, eh?” 

“But there will not be need,” she said pouting, “I am going to 
be very good.” 

“So much the better. You understand, ma belle, that I will 
stand no nonsense?” 

“ And yet,” she observed, plaintively, twisting the ends of his 
moustache round and round her slender fingers, “‘a little 
nonsense now and then, is relished by the wisest men, a sy 

But Mark kissed that quotation all to pieces, and repeated his 
question. 

“Yes,” she answered very meekly. 

“And you are willing, sweetheart, to entrust your future to 
me ?—to surrender the reins of government into my hands, to be 
guided by me, scolded every day - 

“Every other day,” she corrected demurely. 

“Why every other day?” he asked, suspiciously, “ you want 
the off days for flirting, eh?” 

“With you, only with you ” she looked at him half shyly, 
half saucily. 

“ Mark,” he prompted threateningly. 
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“Mark,” she repeated obediently, “ for evermore!” 

She raised her shining, radiant eyes to her lover’s face. 

“* Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning,’ ” she breathed in a sort of ecstasy. 

And just then the bells of Surbiton Church rang out a merry 
midnight peal. 

“My Valentine!” Mark whispered, passionately, folding her 
closely in his arms, and kissing the lovely, upturned face, “ my 
own, sweet Valentine! ” 


CAROL YOUNG. 


—~ ce Oxo0he Wn 


Some Weglected. Dramas. 


AS dress and social customs have altered with the flight of 
years, so also have dramatic performances. Many of the plays 
that delighted our ancestors are now relegated to the library 
shelves, whence they are seldom removed except by lovers of 
a bygone literature, to whom these survivals of an age totally 
different from our own, offer both instruction and amusement. 
The Grundys and Pineros of to-day have superseded earlier 
playwrights. Itis true the wit of a Sheridan, the poetical fancy 
of a Lytton, still hold their own against more recent comers in 
the field, but lesser lights pale before the newer glories appearing 
above the theatrical horizon, and with few exceptions all the old 
dramatists are now banished from the stage. Spare hours might 
profitably be devoted to a perusal of some of these neglected 
plays. The famous authors, who encompass Shakespeare and 
though dimmed by his great radiance, yet shine with no small 
lustre ; Massinger, Marlowe, Ford, Otway and a score of others, 
each of these has his special admirersand commentators. Their 
works, if never represented, at least enjoy a large share of repute 
among critics and readers of the Elizabethan drama, and the 
contrast between these plays and those of a later date, both as 
regards choice of plot and development of character, is too 
marked to escape without notice. 

Since the reign of “good Queen Bess,” the British drama has 
passed through several phases, of which the period when horrible 
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incidents and blood-curdling details held undisputed sway, is by 
no means the least interesting. Sensationalism has not 
vanished, but the public of 1894 demands sensation of an 
opposite style to that formerly patronised by playgoers. 
At one time, ghosts were all the rage. Clothed in white, 
with ghastly stains of blood on their otherwise spotless 
raiment, they appeared at awkward moments ; their voices, more 
or less sepulchral, uttered words of warning or advice, till the 
juvenile spectator’s heart sank within him, and even experienced 
pittites felt a thrill down their spines, closely resembling that 
produced by a sudden douche of cold water. The ghost ina 
melodrama soon became the chief feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. At the beginning of the present century, a play 
without a ghost would have stood but a poor chance of success, 
for bleeding nuns, resuscitated skeletons and visitors of a similar 
cheerful class, carried all before them, soft music serving to 
herald the approach of the heroine, who, in not a few cases, 
suffered greater troubles than her modern prototype at the 
Adelphi, which is saying a good deal. Every castle was 
haunted, every act rife with mystery, whilst sword and dagger 
combats filled up any gaps that might occur in the sum total 
of excitement. Groans and shrieks alternated with spectral 
figures and clash of arms, and Addison, writing in The Spectator, 
said, “ There is nothing which delights and terrifies our English 
theatre so much as a ghost, especially when he appears in a 
bloody shirt. A spectre has very often saved a play, though he 
has done nothing but stalked solemnly across the stage, or 
rose through a cleft in it and sunk again, without speaking one 
word.” 

Among murderous tragedies, perhaps Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi bears away the palm. Strange and fantastic horrors 
seem to have exercised an irresistible charm over this dramatist’s 
mind. In such appalling colours did he paint vice and 
tyranny, one can scarcely follow the vivid imagination which 
created so many dark deeds, so many foul crimes. Still, he 
never forgot the doctrine of retribution. In his plays, the 
sinners earn the reward meted out to wrong-doers, and the im- 
pressive fatalism of his plots may teach as well as terrify. A 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review describes Webster as “an 
unequal writer, full of gloomy power, but with touches of 
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profound sentiment and the deepest pathos.” Beyond a doubt, 
he possessed genius of a weird and original nature, and in none 
of his works is the wildness of his genius shown more pro- 
minently than in the above-mentioned tragedy. One of his 
plays rejoices in the lengthy title of Zhe Devil’s Law Case, or 
When Women Go To Law, The Devil ts Full Of Business ; he 
also wrote Appius and Virginia, The Thracian Wonder and 
The White Devil, a story of Venice, but, in point of horror, 
these do not approach the five-act. tragedy produced at the 
Blackfriars Theatre in 1640. Marina, Duchess of Malfi,is a 
widow who marries her steward, Antonio Bologna, and her 
brothers, Duke Ferdinand and Cardinal Graziani, furious at what 
they consider a degradation to the family, employ Bosola, a 
creature who lives by villainy, and will commit any crime if 
sufficiently well paid, to murder her and her children. The 
means by which they seek to drive their hapless sister dis- 
traught and thus revenge themselves for her mésalliance, almost 
beggar description. Under pretext of a vow that forbids him 
ever setting eyes on the Duchess again, Ferdinand procures the 
removal of the lights from her chamber, and then, on her un- 
suspectingly extending her hand, places that of a dead man in 
it. A minute afterwards, a hitherto secret panel is made to 
fly open, revealing waxen effigies of Antonio and two of their 
children. Modelled skilfully in wax, these effigies look like 
real corpses, and the Duchess falls into a frenzy of passionate 
despair. But a worse trial is in store for her. The next scene 
shows her listening to the cries of the mad people placed, by 
Ferdinand’s orders, near her apartment, with the intention 
of goading her, if possible, into madness as great as theirs ; 
the hideous laughter and discordant yells sadden rather than 
alarm this victim of fraternal wrath, and when, in due course, 
three executioners enter, bearing a coffin-lid and cords, the 
miserable woman welcomes death as a happy release from 
mental torture and physical weariness. 

Retribution, tardy but complete, falls on her murderers, and 
within a very short space of time, the Duke, the Cardinal, and 
Bosola come to a violent end, and, each stabbed in turn, each in 
turn sinks to the ground and dies, exciting one’s curiosity as to 
the appearance of the stage when so laden with dead bodies. 
Such a climax would have satisfied ordinary folks, but Webster, 
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not content with also killing Antonio, adds yet another murder 
to the list. Julia, the Cardinal’s favourite, persuades him to tell 
her the secret that lies at the bottom of his altered behaviour, 
and on her declaring she will not be able to keep it, the Cardinal 
makes her swear secrecy on the holy book. This book is 
poisoned by the subtle artifice so often practised among Italians 
of the Middle Ages, and the venom touching her lips, Julia, with 
a last defiance to the Cardinal that she has already betrayed 
him, exclaims, “I go I know not whither!” and succumbs to the 
poison, as careless of the unknown future lying before her as of 
her still unpardoned depravity. 

Such a plot as that just given, is gruesome enough in all 
conscience, yet the horrors which Webster had piled up with so 
unsparing a hand, pleased seventeenth-century playgoers, who 
revelled in the display of hideous vice and deadly hatred. The 
original cast included Lowin as Bosola, Burbage as Ferdinand, 
and on the revival of the tragedy at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
twenty-four years later, Betterton appeared as Bosola, Harris as 
the Duke scheming for his sister’s murder, and Smith as Antonio, 
whilst Mrs. Gibbs filled the part of Julia, that of the heroine 
falling to Mrs. Betterton, one of the first women who ever acted 
in England. Zhe Duchess of Malfi proved a most attractive 
piece in the theatrical répertoire, and, acted eight successive 
times, presently took rank among the stock pieces that, no 
matter how often they were represented, never failed to secure good 
houses. On July the 22nd, 1707, it was again brought forward 
at the Haymarket, when Mills played Bosola, Booth Antonio, 
and Verbruggen Duke Ferdinand. To Mrs. Porter was assigned 
the title-réle, and Mrs. Bradshaw, a valued member of the 
company, figured as the Cardinal’s faithless partner in crime. 

Dramatic authors rose and sank; some achieved greatness, 
others scarcely fulfilled the expectations formed of them. De- 
cade after decade passed away, and many of the productions that 
had once held the boards decreased in favour, though occasionally 
The Duchess of Malfi saw the light, its five acts of unmitigated 
gloom making the occupants of the pit tremble and the most unruly 
“gods” hush their tumult. Samuel Phelps, the man who did so 
much for the drama and whose zeal worked so marvellous a 
revolution at Sadler’s Wells, thought the old and well-worn piece 
still had possibilities, and it was revived under his management 
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on November 2oth, 1850. He himself played Ferdinand, a part 
which allows an actor’s powers full scope, and Miss Glyn, 
admirably suited, both in appearance and style to the character, 
depicted the sorrows of the Duchess with remarkable force and 
pathos. In the hands of artists like Phelps and Miss Glyn, the 
parts of Ferdinand and Marina became doubly impressive, and 
the despair shown by the actress when Antonio’s wife and the 
mother of his children hears that death has slain those dearest 
to her, and her subsequent resignation to an awful end, had not 
in all probability, been more vividly rendered even by Mrs. 
Betterton. Some of our modern plays excite feelings of mingled 
pity and disgust, and more than one psychological problem opens 
hitherto untrodden paths to those interested in the development 
of the art which Shakespeare glorified, but it is doubtful whether 
under any circumstances a revival of Webster’s work would be 
either an artistic or a pecuniary success. It has gone out of date, 
together with boisterous farces of the Box and Cox and The Day 
After the Wedding order ; we no longer wish to be appalled by 
the sight of coffin-lids and wax effigies. Our realism is not the 
realism of the old school. 
** All ye youths of fair England, 
That dwell both far and near 


Regard my story that I tell, 
And to my song give ear.” 


So ran the first verse of an ancient ballad founded on the 
story of George Barnwell,a London apprentice, who, led from 
the paths of virtue by a wicked woman, fascinated by her beauty 
and his good resolves conquered by the artifices she knew how 
to use to the best advantage, killed his uncle for the sake of the 
gold which the old man carried, the possession of which would 
allow him to shower luxuries on his temptress. Eventually he was 
brought to justice and suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
thus warning all youths who hanker after dissipation and forsake 
the simple pleasures and innocent converse of the domestic 
hearth. The tragedy dealing with the same subject, sets forth 
a moral in the plainest manner. In it no half measures are 
permitted ; vice is portrayed as utterly detestable, virtue as the 
only means through which true happineess is obtained. 

“Lillo’s strength,” says Campbell, “lies in the conception of 
situations, not in beauty of dialogue, or in the eloquence of 
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the passions,” and no one can deny that the various incidents in 
his play are treated with a view to touch all hearts. It is asserted 
on good authority that a young man in a similar position to the 
hero, having stolen £200 confided to his care, was so stricken with 
remorse after witnessing the performance of George Barnwell, 
that he fell into a wasting fever. Chance enabled the doctor 
who attended him during his illness, to penetrate his secret, and, 
fearful lest his patient should grow worse through worrying over 
the theft, he persuaded the young man’s father to pay back the 
money. The invalid regained health and vigour, and in years 
to come was respected by his fellow-citizens as an upright and 
prosperous merchant. How grateful he felt towards Ross, the 
actor, whose rendering of George had worked what may be 
considered little short of a miracle, is shown by the fact that for 
nine or ten seasons the performer received, at his annual benefit, 
a note containing ten guineas accompanied by these words: “A 
tribute of gratitude from one who was highly obliged and saved 
from ruin by seeing Mr. Ross in George Barnwell.” When this 
occurred the author had already passed through the Valley of 
the Shadow, but had he known the effect his play produced 
on a weak and erring mortal, any exultation he might have felt 
would have found an easy excuse. Apart from his triumphs as 
a dramatist, Lillo made many friends in private life, and Vielding 
declared that “he was one of the best of men, and those who 
knew him best will most regret his loss.” 

Here and there George Barnwell violated the strictest canons 
of art, but boasting, as it did, the one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin, slight faults and deficiencies were overlooked 
by the Drury Lane audience on June 22nd, 1731, when the first 
representation took place. Numbers of the spectators had 
brought copies of the ballad with them, thinking to draw com- 
parisons between the poem and the play, not altogether in 
favour of the latter, but soon the ballad was cast aside and those 
who had intended to laugh at Lillo'’s expense were using their 
handkerchiefs to dry the tears caused by the tragic fate of the 
misguided apprentice. Even Pope, satirical, deformed little 
Pope, forgot his sarcasm and praised the new tragedy in terms 
which, coming from such a source, testified greatly to its honesty 
of purpose and general excellence. Dr. Percy included the 
ballad of George Barnwell in his renowned collection of early 

27 
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English songs and lyrics, and expressed his belief that it had 
been originally printed as far back as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Camberwell Grove is supposed to have been the 
spot where the murder was committed, and, though opinions 
differ as to the date of the crime that sent the perpetrator to an 
ignominious death, theatrical records all agree that Lillo took 
his plot from an actual occurrence, as many other writers of more 
or less celebrity have done since. 

In 1810, appeared a memoir of George Barnwell, written by 
a member of the family to which the criminal had belonged. 
This memoir was published “for the perusal and instruction of 
the rising generation,” and exercised, let us hope, a beneficial 
influence on its readers. Whether the irreproachable Trueman 
and the chaste Maria, a paragon in petticoats, who loves George, 
and on discovering his affections are alienated from their lawful 
owner, frets about him a great deal more than he deserves, 
would attract the present generation, so fond of smartness, so 
averse to everything slow, isa point not easily settled. Perhaps 
our grandparents, even in their youth, liked literature that was 
‘seasoned with prudent advice and moral axioms; their grand- 
children, less anxious to improve themselves, more acute where 
entertainment is concerned, detect the powder underlying the 
jam, and refuse all such literary doses of mingled sweet and 
bitter. 

The original exponent of George Barnwell was Theophilus 
Cibber, his wife playing Maria—Mills, Trueman—and Bridge- 
water, Thorowgood. The fair but frail Milwood fell to the lot 
of Mrs. Butler, and Mrs. Charke, not Clarke, as has been 
erroneously stated in several dramatic lists, acted the minor 
part of Lucy. In the earliest edition of this tragedy, the 
final scene, which is quite short, immediately follows that repre- 
senting George on his way to the scaffold, but Lillo afterwards 
inserted another. The audience was thus enabled to witness 
the murderer’s arrival at the place of execution, a glimpse of 
the gallows in the background being calculated to still further 
impress those who had watched the apprentice’s downward 
course, from the moment of his abandoning the straight and 
narrow path for the broader and pleasanter road to ruin. This 
interpolation held the stage for a time and then seems to have 
been discarded. On September the 22nd, 1749, at Drury Lane, 
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King as George, met with much approval, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
who, albeit a refined and elegant actress, yet spoke of her 
gownd, and used many a vulgar phrase when off the boards, won 
fresh sympathy for Maria. Charles Kemble figured in the 
revival of 1796, and his acting as the youthful criminal added 
to his laurels, whilst the cast also included Richard Palmer, 
Aikin and Miss Pope. On this occasion, Mrs. Siddons, the 
finest Volumnia, Lady Macbeth and Mrs. Beverley ever seen, 
assumed the réle of the adventuress, and if anyone could tone 
down Milwood’s evil conduct, and at the same time carry out 
the author’s design of showing how great an ascendancy may 
be gained by a bad woman over a too-yielding member of the 
opposite sex, Sarah Siddons could. Her art taught her where 
to draw the line between exaggeration and fidelity to the varied 
impulses of human nature, and, never stepping out of the 
picture, she enhanced it by her portrayal of feminine mood and 
passion and her unrivalled elocutionary powers. Often and 
often did George Barnwell draw crowded houses. Regarded as 
a sure means of attracting an audience if the illness of a 
performer necessitated a sudden change in the bill, or a mana- 
gerial crisis rendered politic a revival of some favourite drama, 
Lillo’s tragedy long reigned triumphant. “Stars” were not 
above seeking applause in the characters of Milwood and her 
lover, and even Elliston, that great comedian, who might have 
taken out a patent for eternal youth, judging from the years 
during which he set Father Time wholly at defiance, deserted 
Thalia for once, and,as George Barnwell, wooed the more sedate 
and melancholy muse, Melpomene. 

The work of Matthew Lewis, novelist, poet and playwright, 
whose romantic tale “The Monk,” created a positive scandal 
among the least strait-laced of readers and gained for him the 
nickname of “Monk Lewis,” Zhe Castle Spectre was produced 
at Drury Lane on December the 14th, 1797. “ Full of super- 
natural horrors, deadly revenge and assassination, with touches 
of poetical feeling and some well-managed scenes,” it filled the 
exchequer of the theatre in a way that made Cooke exclaim: 

“T hope it will not be hereafter believed that Zhe Castle 
Spectre could attract crowded houses, when the most sublime 
productions of the immortal Shakespeare could be played to 
empty benches.” 

27* 
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John Kemble and Mrs. Jordan apppeared as Earl Percy and 
Angela respectively, whilst Barrymore played Osmond—Palmer, 
Friar Philip—and Dowton, Hassan. Mrs. Walcot took a small 
part, that of Alice, and Mrs. Powell, in white robes and all the 
paraphernalia belonging to a stage ghost, harrowed everybody 
up as Evelina, otherwise the Castle Spectre. Acted forty-seven 
times during its first season, this play, on account of the warm 
reception accorded it by the general public, was much abused 
by rival dramatists and many of the critics, filled with bitterest 
ire, picked it thoroughly to pieces. Genest, the clerical worthy 
to whom we owe a perfect mine of wealth so far as theatrical 
records are concerned, deplored its lengthy run, saying its 
popularity proved that want of merit is not always a bar to 
suceess. But Cooke, Genest and the critics could say what they 
pleased; the ghost “fetched” playgoers immensely, albeit 
Lloyd, in his poem of “The Actor,” published twenty years 
before, had written 

‘* But in stage customs what offends me most 
Is the slip-door and slowly rising ghost. 


Tell me—nor count the question too severe— 
Why need the dismal powdered forms appear ?” 


All London flocked to the theatre where Kemble fell with such 
agility from a window on to a sofa and, no less than six of the 
dramatis persone being engaged in a terrific struggle at the 
conclusion, Mrs. Jordan, loveliest and most engaging of 
Angelas, freed herself from Hassan’s grasp, exclaimed “Die!” 
in a tragic tone,and plunged a dagger into the villain’s breast. 
The plot of Zhe Castle Spectre is soon told. Sixteen years 
prior to the commencement of the piece, Osmond had slain 
Evelina and wounded his brother Reginald, whom he believes 
dead, but who is really lying in a dungeon under the close 
guardianship of Kenrick, Osmond’s confederate. The opening 
scene shows Osmond seeking to marry Angela, daughter of 
Reginald and Evelina. The heroine, however, is in love with 
Earl] Percy, and so refuses to encourage his suit. The fourth 
act terminates with Evelina’s ghost calling down a benediction 
on her child. In the next, Angela and Friar Philip try to 
escape from the castle, and as they are endeavouring to steal 
forth unobserved, they light upon the dreary cell where Regi- 
nald, a despondent captive, is immured. Hither, too, comes 
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Osmond, and when he hears that Percy has conquered his 
retainers, and is hurrying to Angela’s assistance, he rushes 
forward to stab his brother. As he draws his sword, the 
apparition appears once more (Evelina, by-the-bye, is kept 
pretty busy all through the drama, and has little or no time to 
indulge in those nocturnal walks abroad so dear to most 
spectres), and throws herself between Reginald and his would- 
be assassin. The latter is somewhat taken aback, and before he 
can recover from his astonishment, Angela puts an end to his 
existence. Thereupon the ghost vanishes, thinking presumably, 
that in future she need not be always on the spot as it were, to 
protect the innocent and succour distressed lovers, and Earl 
Percy entering at this instant, finds Angela freed for ever from 
her persecutor and able to bestow her hand on the object of her 
choice. 

The secret of this play’s popularity lay, no doubt, in its super- 
natural element. A ghost so much in evidence as that of 
Evelina, couid not fail to keep spectators on the guz vive, and 
even if they sought other attractions, were there not tableaux 
striking enough to stamp the deviser of them as one possessing 
imaginative faculties far beyond the average? Lewis and 
Sheridan once had a dispute in the green-room, and the former 
offered to bet all the money he had made out of Zhe Castle 
Spectre, that he was right. With the ready wit that never 
deserted him, though his pecuniary affairs might be at their 
worst, and the reins of management almost inextricably tangled, 
Sheridan answered: “No, I can’t afford to bet so much as that, 
but I'll tell you what I’ll do, I’ll bet you all it’s worth.” Whether 
this reply—more distinguished for candour than politeness— 
settled the dispute has not been recorded; but certainly, Lewis 
had no need to complain of empty pockets during the run of his 
play. Sneers and gibes notwithstanding, Percy’s love for 
Angela touched the sentimental, Osmond’s frustrated villainy 
gratified those preferring dangerous combats to tender love- 
passages. Despite the protest of one individual who declared 
Kemble abused his talents by appearing in such a production, 
The Castle Spectre retained its hold on the public for many a 
season. Better constructed, better written plays were shelved in 
order to make room for the ghostly Evelina; every act was 
followed with rapt attention, by both pit and boxes. It was 
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performed at the Haymarket, August the 22nd, 1803, for the 
benefit of one of the company, Elliston playing Osmond, Mrs. 
Litchfield Angela—for that night only—while Mrs. Gibbs donned 
phantom attire, and caused many sympathetic shivers by her 
rendering of Evelina. On December the roth, 1818, it was acted 
at Covent Garden, when Young appeared as Osmond, Emery as 
Friar Philip, and Charles Kemble as Earl Percy. Miss O’Neill 
undertook—for the first time—the part of Angela, and Mrs, 
Yates that of her ghostly parent. A later revival—Drury Lane, 
March the 30th, 1822—for the benefit of Russell, the stage- 
manager, included such favourites as Kean, Osmond—first time 
—Gattie, Friar Philip, S. Penley, Percy, with Miss Kelly as 
Angela—her first appearance in this character—and Mrs. 
Egerton as the spectre. This ought to have been a very fine 
performance, and was, according to all accounts, for Edmund 
Kean could portray a cruel tyrant to the life, and in spite of his 
small stature, seemed to make Osmond tower over his associates 
by sheer strength of will and fierceness of demeanour. Since 
then, Lewis’s drama has gradually lost its place on the metro- 
' politan boards. The rage for blood-stained phantoms has died 
out, and Londoners can no longer be awed by mysterious forms 
gliding to and fro in a way that would sadly depreciate house 
property, if any of their race still hovered about the neighbourhood 
of what Mrs. Hemans calls “the stately homes of England.” For 
atime 7he Castle Spectre found patrons in the country, provincial 
play-goers being less critical than those in town, but at last it 
perished even there. Tabooed by the theatres of the present day, it 
is relegated to the ranks of the many blood-curdling, hair-raising 
melodramas, which once exercised so potent a spell over British 
audiences. 

The Duchess of Malfi, George Barnwell and The Castle 
Spectre, each represents a special phase in the history of the 
drama. Ranked among the dramatists whose works betray 
brilliant, if erratic, flashes of genius, Webster has carved for 
himself a niche at the foot of the shrine dedicated by universal 
consent to a poet far greater, far more wondrous than he. Yet 
a little lower and one reads, inscribed with strokes fainter and 
less visible to the careless eye, the name of Lillo, a writer of 
tragedies, boasting genuine force and fire. Lewis belongs to a 
different class. Largely indebted to certain happy touches, 
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certain supernatural effects, for his triumphs on the boards, his 
gifts were of too restricted a kind to allow him to challenge 
either Webster or Lillo. It is hardly fair to expect strong poetic 
genius from him who penned the ballad, beginning : 


‘6 A warrior so bold and a virgin so bright, 
Conversed as they sat on the green, 
They gazed at each other with tender delight, 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
The maiden’s was Fair Imogene.” 


The three plays, whose chief characteristics have been here set 
briefly down, pertain to periods very remote from our own. 
Few have read The Duchess of Maifi, still fewer can relate the 
story of George Barnwell, but both tragedies were once as much 
appreciated as The Colleen Bawn and The Silver King of 
another epoch. Both caused tears to flow, and hearts to ache 
atfthefsight of imaginary distress, the recital of imaginary woe ! 


NELLIE LOUISE PARKER. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. 


The Daughters of Fob. 
By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “THE 
HovuSsE THAT JACK BUILT,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE REV. JOB SUSTAINS HEAVY LOSSES. 


To say that Sir William was very angry, when he heard of the 
march his son had stolen upon him, would be as inadequate a 
description of his state, as to say water is very warm when it is 
boiling over the kettle containing it. 

That there was great excuse for his anger cannot be denied, 
for Will’s marriage not only defeated his father’s plans for him 
and Miss Mayhew, but it made his own marriage with Gem im- 
practicable ; thus the two great wishes of the old man’s latter 
days were simultaneously frustrated. Moreover, the blow was 
so utterly unexpected ; it was in Sir William’s opinion the most 
wildly improbable thing which could have happened ; for as far 
as he knew, Happy and Will had not met since they were 
children, until a fortnight ago, and then he had seen no signs of 
any love-making between them. 

On hearing the news, Sir William became so purple with rage, 
that Gem and the butler involuntarily moved towards his chair, 
to prevent him from rising; he stammered, he stuttered; he 
gasped for breath ; he placed one knotted hand on each elbow of 
his chair, and struggled in vain to get up, he gnashed his 
teeth ; he glared fiercely from Gem to the butler, and looked so 
horribly transfigured with anger that Gem shrank from him, and 
felt she could never have married him after this, even if Happy 
and Will had not made it impossible. 

“ Take it quietly, sir, take it quietly, for the love of Heaven,” 
said the butler. 

“ Try and be calm, Sir William,” said Gem, but this advice 
only added fuel to the fire which was raging in the old man’s 
breast ; a horrible contortion came over his face, and he fell back 
in his chair insensible. 
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“Fetch some water, Harrison, and send one of the grooms for 
a doctor as quickly as possible,” said Gem, as she loosened Sir 
William’s cravat and collar, and then remained with the terrified 
servants until the doctor arrived, by which time the old baronet 
had partly recovered consciousness. 

He had lost the power of speech, and his face was drawn 
slightly on one side ; he had had a stroke of paralysis which the 
doctor said had been impending for some days, and accounted 
for the irritable temper Sir William had manifested even 
more frequently than usual latterly. 

Finding she could be of no further use, Gem left the Park and 
walked slowly homewards, her beautiful mouth closely set, her 
cheeks pale, her heart beating loudly, her whole frame trembling 
with suppressed emotion. She met her father in the hall when 
she got home, but she took no notice of him as he passed her, 
rubbing his hands and saying: 

“Well, my dear Gem, where have you been? Be quick and 
take off your hat, lunch is ready.” 

With her knees shaking under her, Gem went up to her room, 
threw off her out-door wraps and swallowed some water, and 
then mechanically obeyed the gong which summoned the family 
tolunch. A glance at her pale, haughty face was sufficient to 
tell Mr. and Mrs. Percival that she had heard of Happy’s marriage, 
but it revealed nothing more. What she thought and felt about 
it, whether she was grieved, or disappointed, or angry, or indiffe- 
rent, or amazed, her beautiful features completely hid like a 
mask. She did not speak a word all through the meal, except 
to accept or decline food ; she ate little or nothing, and was appa- 
rently quite unconscious of what was going on. 

“ Are you ill, Gem ?” said Mrs. Percival towards the end of 
luncheon. 

“No,” said Gem. 

“You look very pale, my dear, take a glass of wine,” said Mr. 
Percival kindly, but she declined, and it was a relief to them all 
when the meal was over, and Gem left her father and mother 
alone. 

She had not closed the door when the doctor arrived from 
the Park to enquire about a nurse for Sir William of Mrs. 
Percival. 

“Is he worse then?” 
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“Worse, my dear Mrs. Percival; he could hardly be worse 
and live. He has had a paralytic seizure which this news of his 
son’s marriage with Miss Happy has precipitated ; he will never 
walk again, even if he ever leaves his bed. Didn’t Miss Gem tell 
you? She was there at the time, fortunately for him, for those 
servants were about as capable of helping him as my cat.” 

“No, this is the first we have heard of it. Dear me, dear me, 
great Palissy! I hope Will’s marriage was not the cause, or I 
shall never forgive myself for having been instrumental to it.” 

“No, it has been coming on, at least I have feared it for some 
days—all that can be said is, this news hastened it. Itisa mercy 
it happened before his marriage ; it would have been a sin indeed 
had Miss Gem been tied to a helpless invalid, who may 
live for years. So you married your youngest daughter, did 
you, Percival? Quite right, too, 1 would have done it myself 
had I been able. But I must be off; you'll see about the nurse, 
Mrs. Percival, won’t you?” said the doctor, swallowing a glass of 
the Rector’s port, and then bustling off. 

“That is what has upset Gem so, poor girl, I expect she 
was terrified,” said Mr. Percival to his wife after he had seen the 
doctor start. 

“She might have told us, but I suppose she is too angry to 
speak to us.” 

“She certainly has some ground for complaint; she has not 
been treated well; we can hardly wonder if she does show a 
little temper about it. Do you think, Polly, it is possible that 
she really cared for the old man?” 

“ No, utterly impossible, I should say, but I confess I am very 
anxious as to the effect it will have on her. Gem is very proud, 
and this is no doubt a great mortification, a bitter mortification 
for her ; I wonder how she will take it—I really feel I know so 
very little of Gem’s real nature, that I can’t attempt to say more 
than that I feel positive of this : it will be a turning point in her 
life, but whether for good or evil I don’t know. We must be 
patient with her, Percival,” said Mrs. Percival, who, now that she 
had succeeded in marrying her favourite daughter, began to feel 
some twinges of conscience with regard to Gem. 

“Yes, my dear, I—I think I shall take an opportunity of saying 
something to her,” replied Mr. Percival, who could not bear to 
be on bad terms with the daughter of his heart. 
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In fact he was seriously contemplating a peace-offering, in the 
form of the Sevres cup and saucer to be given to Gem in 
reparation for the loss of a title. He went to the case in which 
it was kept and took it out, dusted it, admired it, handled 
it lovingly, and then put it back again. It was very hard to 
part with it, still as he had promised its proceeds to Gem 
if she married Sir William, was not he bound to give it her 
when he had been one of the instruments in preventing her 
marriage ? 

He came to the conclusion that the d/eu de voi cup and 
saucer was a sacrifice required of him, but there was no 
immediate hurry ; time enough to-morrow or the next day to 
offer his peace-offering: so he put it back in its place, and 
walked up to The Park to hear Harrison’s account of Sir 
William’s seizure. 

He had not been gone long when Gem came into the room, 
and went to the oak cabinet in which the d/eu de voi was kept: 
took it out, examined it, hesitated a few minutes, and then 
re-locked the cabinet and carried the delicate ware up to her 
own room. 

“T’ll have my trousseau at any rate,” she remarked bitterly, as 
she proceeded to pack the cup and saucer carefully in a small 
box with some cotton wool. Then having ascertained that Mrs. 
Percival was engrossed with a new review in the dining-room, 
she locked herself in her own room and spent the afternoon in 
packing up all her clothes, her books, and her music in two 
trunks, which she put out of sight when filled ; an occupation 
which lasted till tea-time. 

At tea, she was as silent as at luncheon, and immediately after 
it was over went into the village and ordered a man to call for 
some luggage, and take to the station at six o’clock the following 
morning as he went to his work, telling him to come to the 
back door and be as quiet as he could, so as not to disturb the 
rest of the house. 

Her ostensible reason for this was that the man was at work 
from half-past six till sunset, and she wanted to leave by an 
afternoon train; but knew he would be glad of the job as he 
had a large family. 

Then she went home and pretended to read all the evening, 
maintaining absolute silence even during dinner, and when bed- 
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time came would have gone to bed without saying good-night 

to her father or mother, but Mr. Percival caught her as she 
passed him, and pulling her on to his knee kissed her 
affectionately. Gem did not respond to his embrace, but shrank 
away and walked haughtily out of the room, 

“Wedgwood! She is in a tantrum; I must give her my 
bleu-de-roi to-morrow. I can’t stand this, Polly, she makes me 
feel like a naughty boy.” 

“She is behaving exactly like a naughty girl. I am surprised 
to find she has so much temper. Perhaps she has more 
character than I gave her credit for—the two things generally 
go together,” said Mrs. Percival, who was watching her eldest 
daughter from two points of view, the maternal and the 
psychological. 

She could not help feeling an intense curiosity as to the effect 
all that had happened that day would have on Gem’s character ; 
and she sat up till late writing a description of the day’s events 
to Zia, and adding various speculations as to their ultimate 
results. 

“T ought never to have been a mother,” she wrote, “I ought 
to be filled with nothing but maternal anxiety; I have a certain 
amount of that, but with it all I am watching Gem as if she did 
not belong to me, just as a doctor watches a case. Write to her, 
Zia darling, and send her all the sympathy your own sweetness 
suggests ; it may thaw her. And write to your mother, who has 
mistaken her vocation and should have remained a governess all 
her days, and tell her what is the matter, for she has sense 
enough to read between the lines that you are not quite 
happy.” 

The letter was left to be finished the next day, when it was 
closed abruptly with some fresh news, and a still stronger 
protestation on Mrs. Percival’s part that she was unfit to be a 
mother. 

The next morning Gem had so far recovered her temper that 
she condescended to join slightly in the conversation which 
turned on the report of Sir William’s health just received from 
The Park. At the end of breakfast the London newspaper was 
brought in containing the announcement of Happy’s marriage ; 
Gem glanced at it as she passed it back from Mrs. Percival to 
the Rector, saw that her father had actually performed the 
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ceremony, and with a look of renewed determination on her 
face, rose and left the room. 

“Why! Dear me! Has anything fresh happened to upset 
Gem, my dear? I thought she seemed more reconciled to things 
this morning.” 

“Only that she now knows what she only suspected before, 
that you performed the ceremony. She has made up her mind 
to some course of action, I wonder what it is ?” 

“Perhaps she wants to go to London and take up that writing 
for newspapers again.” 

“No, Miss Sparrow is at home and is doing it herself; I don’t 
know what she is thinking of, but I do know this, she is no 
more reconciled than she was, and she is no less angry, although 
she condescended to speak to us this morning. She has taken 
off her engagement ring, I see, so she has accepted the 
situation.” 

Mrs. Percival’s observation was correct ; Gem packed up the 
diamond ring and all the presents and letters she had received 
from Sir William, wrote a note to him, and in the course of the 
morning walked up to The Park with the packet and desired the 
butler to take it to his master himself and bring her word that 
he had received it. Sir William was now quite conscious and 
had partially recovered his speech, but the left side of his body 
was paralysed, as the nurse, who came to tell Gem that Sir 
William would write to her as soon as he was able to do so, 
informed her. 

To Gem’s further enquiries the nurse expressed her opinion 
that Sir William would probably recover. to a certain extent, but 
he would always be an invalid, though he might live for years 
without a second attack. 

On leaving The Park, Gem went into the village, and visited 
most of the cottages, except the Boyces’ and Savorys’; here she 
heard various accounts of both the weddings which had taken 
place on the previous day, and then she went back to luncheon. 
She ate very little, and, in spite of her efforts to conceal it, was 
evidently restless and excited; she spoke very little, and was 
very distant in her manner to both her parents. 

After luncheon Mr. Percival slept for about an hour and went 
to his study to smoke a pipe, and under its influence he decided 
to make a peace-offering of his d/eu de vot cup and saucer at 
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once; the more he thought of it, the more he felt it ought to 
belong to Gem, as he had practically given it to her, when he 
promised to sell it for her trousseau. 

Perhaps this would conciliate Gem, and her father could not 
bear the strained relations now existing between them. 

“T shall suggest that she lets it stand in the oak cabinet for 
the present, and when she wants a trousseau I will give her a 
cheque for it myself. I don’t think I could ever make up my 
mind to part with it altogether,” thought Mr. Percival, as he 
went to the oak cabinet to get the d/eu de roi piece. 

To his horror he found it was no longer there; he searched 
the whole cabinet again and again, but of course found no Sévves 
cup and saucer. 

“Upon my Wedgwood it is gone! Great Palissy! what has 
happened to it? Worcester and Dresden! Who would have 
believed it? Gone! Stolen! My d/eu de voi; my only piece 
of Sévves ; the gem of my collection. Polly! Gem! Where 
are you both? Come here! Quick! I have been robbed. 
Glaze and paste, what a terrible loss! Polly!” shouted Mr. 
Percival, as he opened the door of his study. 

Mrs. Percival at that moment came running downstairs almost 
as excited as her husband. 

“Polly! Come here! My gem is gone.” 

“T know,” began Mrs. Percival. 

“You know! Where is it, then? 1 tell you it is gone ; clean 
gone—stolen.” 

“Tt. What do you mean?” 

“Why, my d/eu de voz, of course ; the gem, the piece I admired 
more than all the rest of my china; my only Sévves specimen.” 

“Qh! Percival! I wish it was only a cup and saucer you had 
lost, but I grieve ” began Mrs. Percival. 

“Only a cup and saucer! Only! Dear—bless me! only 
my bleu de voi! Only real Sévves/! Only worth about £200. 
It is the greatest loss I could have had except perhaps the 
Henri II. salt cellar.” 

“T wish it were,” again began Mrs. Percival. 

“Wish it were the Henri II.; so do I, for I liked the Sévvres 
better. I must send for the police, it is evidently stolen. It isa 
most serious matter.” 

“ Percival, for pity’s sake stop grieving for a piece of china, and 
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listen to me. Gem has run away, and taken all her clothes and 
books with her.” 

“Great Wedgwood! Gem gone as well as the d/eu de roi! 
You don’t mean to say so, Polly. Are you sure?” 

“ Percival, if you mention that wretched cup and saucer again, 
I shall go raving mad, and as it is I am distracted. Gem has in 
all probability taken it with her, so the best way to find your 
bleu de vot will be to look for Gem.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Mary. You know well enough that I 
would rather lose my whole collection than that any harm 
should come to my beautiful Gem,” said the Rev. Job, all the 
fresh colour going out of his cheeks, as he began to realise that 
he had sustained a worse loss than his china. 

“Oh, Percival! What shall we do? It is all my fault. I 
ought never to have been a mother. If any harm happens to 
Gein I shall never, never forgive myself; I never thought she 
would run away,” and here Mrs. Percival, who had thrown 
herself into her husband’s arms, began to sob. 

“Hush! hush! There, my dearest wife. You must not 
blame yourself. It is not your fault more than mine. Tell me 
what has happened, and we will see what can be done. She can’t 
be gone far, it is not more than two hours since we saw her. 
When did she go?” 

“Directly after lunch, I suppose. Percival, she has taken 
every little thing that belongs to her; she has gone for ever. 
She must have sent her boxes away before we were up, the 
servants say they heard some one about at six this. morning, 
but they thought it was you.” 

“Why did not they ask me if it were 1? How did you find 
out she has gone?” 

“Why, I wanted to give her a letter, and went to look for her, 
and saw her room looked rather bare; then I found all her 
drawers were empty, and her trunks gone, and then I guessed 
she had run away.” 

“ Where do you suspect she has gone ?” 

“To London probably, but we can find that out at the station. 
Oh, Percival! that beautiful girl alone in London, in the mood 
Gem isin! Why, there is no telling what foolish thing she may 
not do. She may run away with that man you saw down here 
perhaps. What are we to do?” 
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“ There is only one thing to be done. I must try and find out 
where she has gone and go after her. Do you think she has 
gone to Zia?” 

“Tt is possible, but she can’t get further than London to-day. 
Perhaps she will go to the Sparrows for the night. I don’t like 
to telegraph to them. You'll have to go up to London by the 
mail train if she has gone there, Percival, and call on the 
Sparrows to-morrow morning. I'll write to Zia at once and tell 
her to telegraph directly Gem arrives if she does arrive there. 
Let’s go down to the station at once and find out all we can,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

It was ten years since the Rev. Job had been to London, 
and during those ten years he had not slept more than ten 
nights away from his home and his china. He _ hated 
travelling by rail, and it was always the greatest trouble to his 
wife to induce him to go away even for one night. To him there 
was no place like home, his own chair, his own bed, his own 
china—he could not bear leaving any of these, and as for London 
with its noise, and its bustle, and its fogs, and its blacks, and the 
greatest trial of all to him, its dirtiness, he abominated the 
place. 

However, they found on reaching the station that Gem had 
gone up to London by the afternoon train, and that her luggage 
had been taken down by one of the villagers before daybreak ; 
so there was nothing for it but to go after her. 

Mrs. Percival, who was always changing her servants, dare not 
leave the set she now had alone, so she remained at home, much 
against the grain, to look after them, and to see for a locum 
tenens in case Mr. Percival could not get back in time to do the 
duty on Sunday. They telegraphed to a quiet hotel in Holborn 
for a bed to be ready when he arrived at three o’clock on 
Saturday morning, and spent the hours which intervened until 
Mr. Percival started, in planning what he was to do when he got 
to London. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


THE only attractions London possessed for Mr. Percival were its 
china-shops and the old china to be seen at South Kensington ; 
but even these did not in his opinion counterbalance its other 
drawbacks. At the best of times he was miserable in London 
and had spent most of his time on his last visit, according to his 
wife’s account, either in his bath, or in a china-shop, or washing 
his hands ; but now that he had come up to look for his favourite 
child he had no time nor inclination to look at china until he 
had found her. 

He took a hansom after breakfast on Saturday morning, and 
was driven to West Kensington, at which place he at last 
arrived safely, contrary to all his expectations, for he expected to 
have been pitched out a dozen times before he reached Miss 
Sparrow’s house. 

He was disgusted with the neighbourhood, still more with the 
house, and only a few degrees less with the Misses Sparrow, who 
with their note-books, and pinces-nez, quasi literary jargon, and 
absurd ideas of the importance of their work, irritated him. 

They had seen nothing of Gem, and Mr. Percival, who was too 
proud to confess the truth, and his real anxiety about her, was 
guilty of the pious fraud of pretending Gem had evidently 
managed to catch a train for Port-on-Sea, where he said he in- 
tended to join her that evening. 

He now told his cabman to drive to the furnishing depét Gem 
had been employed at on first going to London, for Mrs. 
Percival had confessed to him before he left home, that she had 
allowed Gem to go there, and suggested it was possible she 
might return to the work of buying and selling china. Here, 
without telling Gem’s name or his relationship to her, he 
discovered she had not been heard of since she left in November. 
His next idea was to find out where Major Blanchard was, and 
if possible to see him ; but the only people he knew who could 
give him his address were the Ferriers; so he decided to go 
down that afternoon to Port-on-Sea ; it was more than probable 
Gem would have written to Zia, even if she did not go to her. 

28 
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He dismissed his cab and walked down Oxford Street and New 
Oxford Street, to his hotel in Holborn, feeling very miserable ; 
he was like a fish out of water in his present surroundings, and 
he was terribly anxious about Gem ; too anxious, he told him- 
self to do any sight-seeing, or to take any interest in the 
busy life of the great city; so he walked on, occasionally 
stopping to glance at a shop-window; jostled by the crowd, 
deafened by the noise, disgusted by the mud and blacks; 
worried terribly about Gem. 

Suddenly he came to a pause before a curio-shop, and a by- 
stander might have overheard him exclaim: 

“By Wedgwood, there is a lovely piece of black Egyptian 
ware ; I must go in and look at that.” 

And in he went; Gem was forgotten and everything else 
except Wedgwood ware, and Flaxman designs. The shopman, 
glad to get hold of a customer, who knew more than he 
did himself about china, showed all his treasures, until after an 
hour spent in complete oblivion of all else, Mr. Percival was 
leaving the shop, needless to add having bought the black 
. Egyptian vase, when the man detained him. 

“One moment, sir, I have a little gem worth its weight in 
gold I should like to show you ; it is not for sale, I have lent money 
on it ; here it is—porcelain—Sévves—a genuine article, sir.” 

Here the man unlocked a case and produced Mr. Percival’s 
bleu de vot cup and saucer. 

The Reverend Job swore by all the potters, great an small, as 
he asked when and where the curio-dealer got hold of this 
treasure. 

“ Why, it is my daughter’s cup and saucer, the loveliest thing in 
my collection. How did you get it ?” 

“A young lady brought it early this morning, about three hours 
ago, and asked me to lend her fifty pounds on it for six months 
at six per cent ; I agreed, and here it is.” 

“Did she leave her name and address ?” 

“Yes, the same name and address you now gave. I am to 
send it to your care when she sends me a cheque for the 450. 
It was that which made me show it to you; if you like to write 
me a cheque for the £50 now I will pack it carefully and send it 
with the black Egyptian piece.” 

“T won't risk its travelling alone. I’ll draw out a cheque and 
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take it with me,” said. Mr. Percival, and five minutes later he 
left the shop with his d/eu de vot carefully packed under his arm. 

He had found one of his gems, but not the more precious one ; 
and he had missed Gem by a few hours. She was in London 
then that morning, but she might be at Port-on-Sea or a hundred 
other places by now ; at any rate, he would lose no more time, 
but get.some lunch and go down to the Ferriers that afternoon : 
so he telegraphed to Zia to say he was coming and by three 
o'clock was in the train with the d/eu de voi in his portmanteau. 

He was under the impression that neither the Misses Sparrow, 
the furnishing shop where he had enquired for Gem, nor the 
curio-dealer had the least suspicion that anything was wrong, 
whereas the truth was they were all morally certain something 
was very wrong indeed ; and the Misses Sparrow immediately 
began to prosecute enquiries on their own account, but their 
efforts were as fruitless as those of Mr. Percival. 

Zia met him at the station, and told him the Ferriers would 
be quite hurt if he did not stay with them till Monday, and as 
this enabled him to see more of Zia, he accepted the invitation, 
and as they drove home learnt that Zia had not heard from 
Gem, but had received long letters from her mother and from 
Happy. So absorbed were the father and daughter in talking of 
Gem that Mr. Percival had no time to ask what kind of people 
the Ferriers were, and he was therefore quite at sea when he 
arrived, as to their opinions. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier were favourably impressed by Zia’s 
handsome father, who with his bright, healthy, fresh complexion, 
his genial cheery manner, and his fine presence, seemed to bring a 
fresh atmosphere in with him ; he gave one the same impression 
a sea-breeze produces. 

To-night he was not quite himself, he was very tired, and when 
tired he was apt to be rather deaf ; he was also preoccupied with 
thoughts of Gem, which made him unusually absent, so when 
after dinner Mrs. Ferrier remarked she had heard he had a very 
nice service at Wareham, he caught the word “service,” and not 
knowing the lady well, concluded she was referring to his 
china, 

“Oh, yes, I have several.” 

“Quite in the good old-fashioned style, I believe ?” proceeded 
Mrs. Ferrier. 


28* 
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“Dear me, yes, I have nothing modern. I don’t believe in it; 
{ft must be fifty years old at least to please me,” said Mr. Percival, 
still thinking of his china. 

“T see we are of one mind in this matter, and what a comfort 
it is in these days to meet a kindred spirit. Ah! it is very 
anxious work, a very great responsibility, as I daresay you find,” 
continued Mrs. Ferrier, shaking her head mournfully, as she 
referred to Mr. Percival’s ministerial labours. 

“Ah, well, yes, yes, true, true; there is always the risk of 
accident ; but one must expect a loss now and then,” said Mr. 
Percival, thinking of the fate of his Worcester service. 

“ Ah! to lose even one from so precious a charge is a grievous 
thing,” said Mrs. Ferrier, covering her eyes with her pocket- 
handkerchief to shade them from the lamp, and shaking her 
head over an imaginary lost soul. 

“Well, yes, it is annoying, certainly, for it is generally that 
which one values most that goes to grief. I had a charming old 
pair, Darby and Joan, in Chelsea; Joan was always cracked, 
but I was very fond of them both—one day I missed Joan from 
her corner, and on enquiry found, as I feared, it was a hopeless 
case, Joan was gone for ever, and all through sheer care- 
lessness.” 

“How very sad! But how nice it is to find you still keep up 
an interest in Chelsea,” said Mrs. Ferrier, knowing from Zia he 
had formerly been curate there, and thinking the above anecdote 
referred to some Chelsea parishioners. 

“Dear bless me, yes ; I am very fond of old Chelsea, I always 
was.” 

“ And you actually find time to take an interest in Chelsea in 
the midst of all your other work? It only shows what an 
earnest man may do; but don’t you find it very disheartening 
at times? It must be such anxious wearing work, though of 
course there is a certain amount of excitement about it.” 

“ Quite so, but I don’t know what I should do without it; it 
is the one great recreation I allow myself, I take the greatest 
pride and pleasure in it,” said Mr. Percival, still thinking of his 
china. 

“How thankful I am to have had the privilege of meeting 
anyone so earnest. And has the work increased since you have 
been at Wareham? ” 
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“Dear me, yes, it has grown enormously; why, I am con- 
stantly adding to it every month at least, if not oftener,” said 
Mr. Percival, beginning to think this old lady took old china 
even more seriously to heart than he did himself. 

“ Have you no help?” 

“No, I attend to it all myself, except when my eldest daughter 
is at home.” 

“Miss Gem! _ I had no idea that was in her line. What does 
she do?” 

“She dusts it.” 

“Dusts ?” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrier, wondering what the exact 
meaning of this metaphorical expression might be. 

“Yes, she is very careful, she is the only person I allow to 
touch it.” 

“To touch what ?” asked Mrs. Ferrier, now fairly puzzled. 

“My collection! My china!” 

“Collection! China! I was speaking of your parish, Mr. 
Percival, of the souls under your charge,” said Mrs. Ferrier in her 
most sepulchral tone. 

“Indeed, madam, I beg your pardon. Dear bless me, we have 
been at cross purposes. Ha! Ha! Zia, my dear, did you hear 
what we have been talking about?” said Mr. Percival, laughing 
heartily at the mistake, and thereby adding to Mrs. Ferrier’s 
wrath. 

“It is no laughing matter in my opinion. I was speaking of 
your ministerial work, not of your china—of the precious human 
souls under your care, not of old Chelsea images—of morning 
and evening services, not of tea-things and dessert - plates, 
about which I know nothing and care less. My object in life, 
Mr. Percival, is to save immortal souls, not to collect china. 
Allow me to show you the last account of my Zenana missions ; 
and the prospectus of our Evangelical Mission to the Unconverted 
Ladies of England. Perhaps you would like to take them up 
to bed with you,” said Mrs. Ferrier severely. 

Mr. Percival thanked his hostess, and received her impertinent 
remarks in very good part; he was quite as zealous for souls as 
she professed to be, but he could not speak of that which 
lay so close to his heart in the open way Mrs. Ferrier did, so he 
accepted the papers and gave Zia a wink, for he was a very 
sound sleeper, and was always ready for bed at ten o’clock, and 
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most certainly would not allow the account of the Zenanas or 
the Evangelical Mule to keep him awake. 

If anything could have disturbed his slumbers, it was learning 
from Mr. Ferrier later in the evening that Major Blanchard had, 
he believed, sailed that very day for New York. 

“Then I believe Gem has gone with him—how can I find 
out ?” 

“ We will telegraph to the owners for a list of the passengers ; of 
course she may have gone under an assumed name; but I don’t 
think it is probable, for if she has gone, it is with the intention 
of marrying him when they reach New York, and an assumed 
name would only complicate matters,” said Mr. Ferrier. 

“If she has gone, there is only one thing to be done. I must 
follow her by the next boat, and bring her back if she is not 
Mrs. Blanchard by the time I get there. When shall we get this 
list of passengers ?” 

“Not till Monday morning, I fear; but you will then have 
time to catch Tuesday’s boat if her name is among the passengers,” 
said Mr. Ferrier, who little knew the sacrifice Mr. Percival was 
making in this contemplated voyage. He was a wretched 
sailor, and was certain to be ill the whole time, to say nothing of 
the trial it was to him to leave his home-comforts and his wife. 

He spent a great part of Sunday, when not at church, in 
watching the weather, which was not promising, and he shocked 
Mrs. Ferrier by expressing somewhat forcibly his dislike to wind 
when contemplating a voyage. 

“By Palissy, what weather!” he remarked asa gust of wind 
swept by. 

“T like all weather it pleases God to send,” she remarked 
reprovingly, and Mr, Percival smiled surreptitiously at Zia, for 
this habit of his of invoking the potters was one he had acquired 
to break himself of using any profane exclamations, which as a 
young man, his impatience led him into. 

The list of passengers’ names arrived on Monday morning, 
and among them, though far enough apart, were those of Major 
Blanchard and Miss Percival ; this left no doubt in Mr. Percival’s 
mind as to where Gem was, or what he must do. 

It was decided he and Zia should go up to London at once 
and telegraph to Mrs. Percival to meet them there; that they 
should all go down to Liverpool the next day, and after 
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seeing Mr. Percival off return on Wednesday, Zia to Port-on- 
Sea, Mrs. Percival to Wareham; this would give Zia and her 
mother two days together, and the programme was faithfully 
carried out. 

By the time Zia returned to Port-on-Sea Mr. Percival was 
on his back tossing across the Atlantic; while his wife, who, 
but for the expense, would have shut up the Rectory and 
gone with him, was travelling back to Wareham, blaming 
herself for all the trouble that had come upon them; and 
feeling by no means sure that her husband was not gone on 
a fool’s errand. 

It was possible there was more than one Miss Percival in the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
GOOD-BYE. 


IT was about a fortnight before Happy’s marriage that Major 
Blanchard took Tony back to his father, and that Zia learnt 
from Mrs. Ferrier that her son was married and separated from 
his wife. Whether the wife was alive or dead the old lady did 


not say, because she did not know, and Zia had not liked to 
ask. 

The news that he was married depressed her in a way she 
could not understand; in vain she asked herself again and 
again how it could matter to her whether Mr. Ferrier had a 
wife or not ; it did matter, but she could not tell why. 

She went about with a weight on her heart, which, try as she 
would, she could not shake off; and Mr. Ferrier seemed more 
depressed since Tony’s return than he was in his absence. He 
avoided Zia, and when they were brought in contact by their 
work, he was cold and reserved, and yet she had done nothing 
to offend him. 

The news of Happy’s marriage was a welcome surprise to 
Zia; it roused her out of herself, and then Gem’s disappearance, 
though a less welcome, was a still more effectual distraction. 
Zia’s opinion was that Gem had gone to New York, and had 
either married Major Blanchard before she sailed, or intended to 
marry him as soon as they reached America. 

Mrs. Percival did not share this view. Gem might do many 
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things, but in her mother’s opinion, the very last thing she was 
likely to do was to make a runaway marriage with a poor man. 
That she had probably gone to New York by the same boat, 
and intended to amuse herself with Major Blanchard during the 
voyage, was far more likely in her mother’s opinion. 

“But what should she do when she gets there, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Percival. 

“Oh! Gem will find something to do. She will go out as a 
travelling companion, or something of that kind, she won’t mind 
what she does in America. My fear is you won’t persuade her 
to come back with you, Percival. I know I could not, or I 
would go instead of you. It would be a real pleasure to me, 
and it is a penance to you. But it is a pleasure I don’t deserve.” 

“Why not, mother?” said Zia, who was delighted to be with 
her mother again, although the journey to Liverpool had not 
given them much opportunity for talking, but Zia hoped when 
her father had sailed, to have her mother to herself for a day. 

“ Because I am a mistake, Zia, a failure; a woman who has 
mistaken her mission. Women with theories should not marry, 
they experimentalise on their own children—at least I did, and 
look at the result.” 

“T wish we could look at Gem,” said Mr. Percival. 

“ Happy has turned out very well, mother, she and Will are 
made for each other. They are sure to be happy.” 

“Oh, yes, but any woman could have brought Happy up 
successfully, no theories could spoil her; she is like a hardy 
plant, sure to thrive, no matter how poor the soil. I shall get 
her and Will to come and spend the last fortnight of their 
honeymoon with me. Sir William is in a very precarious state, 
Will ought to be on the spot.” 

“T am sure Zia is quite as successful a result as Happy, Polly,” 
said Mr, Percival. 

“In some ways, perhaps. Zia and I are going to have a talk 
when you are gone. I feel we have drifted apart since she left 
home,” said Mrs. Percival, who saw Zia was changed in many 
ways since they parted. That night, after they had seen Mr. 
Percival off, Zia and her mother sat up talking till the small 
hours ; and before they went to bed, Mrs. Percival had heard all 
about Major Blanchard and his behaviour to Zia and Gem. She 
had been told all Zia knew about Mr. Ferrier’s unhappy 
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marriage, she had been apprised of Zia’s intention of becoming a 
Catholic. And she had guessed what Zia did not know—and so 
could not tell—that she and Mr. Ferrier were in love with each 
other. 

“My poor little Zia! If you will take my advice, darling, 
you will come home as soon as possible. Your six months is 
not up, I know, but you would be a great comfort to us both, 
and as Happy is married, and Gem will never—if I know her at 
all—live at home in Sir William’s lifetime, I can’t spare all three 
of you just yet.” 

“But, mother, perhaps dad won’t have me when I am a 
Catholic!” objected Zia. 

“ Oh, yes, I think he will. He won't like it, of course he won’t 
be able to understand it at all, but I will see that you have the 
means of practising your religion, and I will impress on your 
father that it is more our fault than yours. We gave you no 
religion, we have no right to complain that you have found one 
for yourself. Circumstances influenced you more than you are 
aware of in choosing, but I can’t blame you. He won't see it in 
that light at first, but I will try and convince him that it is only 
another of my failures.” 

“Oh, mother! I think it is your greatest success. I should 
like to be received before I come home, so I will tell Mr. Ferrier 
when I get back, I must leave them in about a month’s time. 
Father will be home by then, and perhaps Gem too; but I 
believe she is married to Major Blanchard or will be before 
then. if Gem does go home, must I come too?” said Zia, after 
a pause. 

“Yes, I think so, Zia. Is it a hardship to come home then ?” 

Zia blushed, and muttered something about liking her work, 
and liking to be near a church, but Mrs. Percival knew what 
-Zia did not know, that Mr. Ferrier was the real attraction at 
Port-on-Sea. 

Zia went back to the Ferriers the following afternoon, and 
found Mrs. Ferrier in despair, having forgotten where she had 
hidden her glasses, and so was unable to read a packet of letters 
from the Evangelical M.U.L.E. Tony was cross because he had 
been searching the house for his granny’s spectacles, and knew 
she had hidden them on purpose. And Mr. Ferrier, who, his 
mother said, had not opened his lips since Zia went away, told 
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her they could none of them get on at all without her, and he 
hoped that she would not go away again for a very long time. 

This did not seem a propitious moment in which to tell him 
she wanted to go away for good, so she postponed doing so till 
the following morning, when she would have a good opportunity 
of speaking to him in his study. 

Now Mr. Ferrier had at last decided that he and Zia must 
part, and he had resolved to tell her so that morning. He had 
thought it all over during the last few weeks, and he had made 
up his mind to travel for two years, if Zia would stay with his 
mother. He had long wished to visit the tropics to collect 
information for a book he proposed writing on beetles, which, 
after the infusoria, lay nearest to his heart. If Zia would remain 
with Mrs. Ferrier, he would be free to go, for he could leave 
Tony confidently under her care also, and feel quite sure they 
would both be well taken care of. 

He had no intention when he entered the room that morning, 
of telling Zia the real reason he had for leaving home, nothing 
was further from his intentions than to make a declaration of 
love, or to speak of his past life, and yet he did both. 

“Miss Zia, would you mind putting aside your drawing for a 
little while? I want to speak to you on a matter of some im- 
portance.” 

“Certainly. I have something to say to you, too,” said Zia, 
putting down her drawing-board and turning towards Mr. Ferrier, 
who, she observed was very pale and evidently rather nervous. 

“Indeed, then you shall begin. What is it?” 

“My mother wishes me to leave you, and go home as.soon as 
you can find some one to supply my place.” 

“That I can never find. But must you go? If you do, it will 
quite knock all my plans on the head. Must you really go?” 

“TI don’t want to go, I am very happy here, I like my work, 
and I feel quite at home. You are all so kind to me,” said Zia, 
her eyes softening, and her colour deepening as she spoke. 

“Then try and persuade your mother to let you stay, other- 
wise I must give up the expedition I propose making.” 

“Expedition!” said Zia. 

“ Yes, I am thinking of travelling for two years to collect data 
for my projected work. My difficulty has hitherto been that I 
could not leave my mother ; but if you would stay with her, I 
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should feel perfectly easy on her account, and on Tony’s too. 
My only fear would be that you would spoil them both. I am 
afraid I am asking too much of you, it is very selfish of me, I 
know, but I thought, perhaps, there might be difficulties at first 
at home if you become a Catholic, and you might find it better 
to leave home for a while.” 

Zia’s face had fallen in spite of herself during this speech ; to 
be left alone with Mrs. Ferrier for two years was not a pleasant 
prospect ; she had just said she was very happy there, but it 
occurred to her if Mr. Ferrier went abroad, she would be very 
dull and by no means happy. 

Her expressive face betrayed her thoughts. 

“ Two years is a very long time,” she said. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Ferrier. 

“Must you go?” asked Zia, with a plaintive little stress on 
the “must,” unconsciously echoing his question to her. 

“God help me, I must,” he muttered under his breath, and 
Zia, looking at him, guessed why before he told her. 

He had been sitting some little distance from her up to this 
point, but now he rose and stood in front of her, leaning over 
her with one hand on the back of her chair, and the other on 
both hers, which were trifling with a pencil on the table. He 
looked so big and strong, and Zia so small and fragile by com- 
parison with him. 

“Zia, I did not mean to have told you why I am going, but I 
must. It is true I want to study foreign coleoptera, but that 
is not my real reason. I am going because I love you; and I 
cannot ask you to be my wife, for I am already, to my great 
misery, married to one who never cared for me, though she 
changed her faith to marry me; and although I have heard 
nothing of my wife since we were separated eight years ago— 
for she left me—still for all I know to the contrary she may yet 
be alive. Her brother Major Blanchard believes she is, and is 
gone out to America to make enquiries. I shall, if you will stay 
here, go first to Malta, where I have reason to think she was 
seven years ago; for I feel I must know the truth. I cannot 
live any longer in uncertainty, now that it is of such vital 
importance to me to know whether I am free or not. Will you 
stay, Zia? If I am free I shall not be gone long; if I am not, the 
sooner we part the better.” 
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Zia’s little hands were trembling under his during this speech ; 
her colour came and went, and he could see she was deeply 
moved, but she kept her pretty eyes downcast, so he could not 
guess the secret they might have betrayed. He waited a 
moment or two for her answer, gazing his full on her sweet face 
framed in the soft dark hair. 

“ Yes, if mother will let me, I will stay,” said Zia. 

“God bless you for that. That will be some comfort to me 
when I am travelling away from you; one other comfort I shall 
have, and that is that you will not suffer what I am suffering. 
It is my own fault in a great measure. I should have gone 
away when I first became conscious how dear you were to me; 
and had I conceived it possible there could be the least danger 
to you in my remaining, I would have gone; but I knew there 
was none, and I was presumptuous and thought I was strong 
enough to crush out my love ; but oh! Zia, my love is stronger 
than I”—and before Zia had time to resist, if she had meant to 
do so, he gathered her to his breast and kissed her over and 
over again. 

And Zia’s love, though neither of them knew it, was stronger 
than his, for not by word or sign did she let him guess his love 
was returned ; he had just said that almost his only comfort 
was to believe she would not suffer ; he should not know it, he 
should never know how sweet his love was to her. For a 
minute or so she lay passive in his embrace, and then she 
gently detached herself from him, and whispering one word— 
“ Good-bye,” she ran out of the room, and when she was gone, 
he locked the door, and threw himself on his knees on a fald-stool 
which always stood before a large crucifix in a corner of the 
room. 

He had no hope, he had a conviction he would have heard of 
it, if his wife had been dead; he felt sure she was alive, and 
therefore Zia could never be anything more to him than she was 
now ; and that was, oh! Heavens! the irony of it, everything, 
everything, and yet nothing! No, not quite everything, for 
Scott Ferrier was a devout Catholic, therefore he knew where to 
turn for comfort in his hour of trial. 


(To be continued.) 
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directions for their culture and use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts . 

ey se Ph.D., M.A., Popular History of the Paims and their Allies. 

ai oe 

Stark, R. M.,A Popular History of British Mosses. Coloured Illustrations ° 

Bechstein, J. M.,M.D., The Natural History of Cage Birds : their Management, 
Hab its, Food, Disease, ‘Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching Them oe 

Bee-Keeper’s. Manual; or, The Honey Bee: its Management and Preservation. 
Description of the Best Approved Hives and other Appliances wi the —— By - late 
H. TAYLOR. New Edition, enlarged by A. WATTS . ee 

Fern World, The. By F.G. HEATH. Coloured Illustrations 

Floral Designs for the Table: Directions for its Ornamentation with Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 24 Original Coloured Designs by J. PERKINS .. 

= Rev. H., F.L.S., Flowers and Flower-Lore. With ustrations, Index, and 


Robinson, J F., British Bee Farming: its Profits and Pleasures .. oe 
Roland, Arthur, Dairy Farming. Management of Cows, &c. (Second Edition) ee 
Poultry Keeping .. ee eo ee 
Root Growing and the Cultivation of Hops eo ee ee 
——- Stock Keeping and Cattle Rearing .. oo ee 

The Drainage of Land, Irrigation, and Manures . 
The Management of Grass Land, Laying Down Grass, &c. 
Tree Planting for Ornamentation or a Suitable 

for Every Soil and Situation .. 
Step, a Plant Life: Popular Papers ‘on the Phenomena of | Botany. With 156 
ustrations ee 
=e epepenpeatd F.C.8., Holt Castle; “or the Threefold Interest in the 
d 


‘Jack's Education; or, How He Learnt Parsing. 
(Second Edition) ee ee eo 

Watson John, Sylvan Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain .. 

Westwood, J. O., F.L.S., The Butterflies of Great Britain Delineated and 
Described. ith 20 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations. 8vo . 

Wild Bir Familiar. By W.SWAYSLAND. Complete in Four Series, with” 40 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates in each Series, and ne Text, with an article on Eggs and Egg- 
Collecting. By R. HEARTON 

Wonders of Piant Life, The, under the “Microscope. ‘By SOPHIE B, HERRICK 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


: Sir Morell Mackenzie, ESTABLISHED 1801. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


The late eon We Be MARY MUXWORTHY, 


and many ne _ penoems of distinction nore testified 
remarkable effi 


4 | M Rij p’s Granddaughter of Mary Johnston, 
CURE:ASTHMA | *"°**S*: 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
word. Tete used as an inhalation and whtout any CENTRE ROW, GOVENT GARDEN MARKET, 
r eff 
A F na) ag and detailed Testimonials free by 


post.- I ; 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & | Sons, Barclay & Sens, Lynch & Co., LONDON, W.C. 
3. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson, 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


PEDIPAX 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK. 


I N introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering 

from TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain 
immediate relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to 
effect a cure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, 
when the feet after a short time become hot and tender. To those who, in offices, shops, &., are on 
their feet all day, its value cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is 
certain, 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular 
part of the human frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining 
@ specific for these distressing complaints. 


The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. lid. each; or sent per Post for 15 stamps. 
Prepared by K. ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses. 
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Defend Your Home | 





Np 
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As the surest means of defence against Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and 
all Contagious Diseases, adopt a daily system of disinfection with TIzal 
Disinfectant, which speedily kills offensive smells and all infectious germs. 
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Disinfectant 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
~ 
* 
* 
Harmless to all but Disease Germs, Stronger than ‘- 


Pure Carbolic Acid, and entirely free from the 
dangers attending the use of Carbolic Disinfectants. 





* 

* 
oe > * 
Diluted in the proportion of 1 part to 200 parts of water, or 1 ounce | * 
to 10 pints of water, Izat non-poisonous Disinfectant will effectually | * 
kill the germs of Diphtheria,Smallpox, Cholera, Scarlet Fever,Influenza, | * 
Typhus, and Typhoid Fevers. It is so cheap that in every household, | * 
school, institute, and business establishment, sinks, traps, w.c.’s, drains, | * 
gutters, and all sources of offensive odours, can be flushed at fractional | * 
cost, a 2s. 6d. bottle (which is a handy size for family use) making | * 
30 gallons of powerful germ-destroying, reliable disinfectant. * 
* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 








IZAL non-poisonous Disinfectant sold in botiles at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d.; also 
in gallon tins at 10s. A sample bottle or tin sent carriage paid, in the United 
Kingdom, for postal order. The Izal Rules for Disinfection will be sent post free 
by the Sole Manufacturers :—NEWTON, CHAMBERS § Co, Ltd., THORN- 
CLIFFE, SHEFFIELD; 19, Great George Street, S.W.; Thorncliffe House, 331, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.; Grosvenor Buildings, Deansgate, Manchester ; 
and 50a, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
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NOW_ READY. 
John Strange VVinter’s New Novel, 


A SEVENTH CHILD 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AuTHOoR OF ‘ BooTtLes’ BaBy,” &c. 


ectsictn 2s. 6d. 





F. V. WHITE & CO. 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING (MONTHLY). 


BELGRAVIA: 


A LONDON MAGAZINE. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866.) 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE): 


TWELVE MONTHS (POST FREE) .. .«.  .. «- 12s. 
Do. including the SUMMER NUMBER & CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 14s. 


All communications to be addressed to 


THE EDITOR OF “BELCRAVIA,” 
clo F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MM IIN DON SOCIiINnTY . 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Of Light and Amusing Literature by the most popular Authors of the day. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE): 


TWEVLE MONTHS (POST FREE) eco tt mate . 12s. 
Do. including the SUMMER NUMBER & the CHRISTMAS NUMBER 14s. 


All communications to be addressed to 


THE EDITOR OF “LONDON SOCIETY,” 
c/o F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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AS TO RUNNING UP STAIRS. 


“ Tr it were not for one thing I should say I am as lively now as when I was a boy.” 
«What is that one thing, my friend?” said I, “This,” he answered, “I used to 
love to climb trees, I find I don’t enjoy that any more.” Yet he was only thirty ; 
quick as ever on a dead level, but short-winded and weak on an ascent. Herein 
he differs from a certain lady who says she feels light and nimble, and can run 
up and down stairs. For if there is a bit of stiff exercise, it is that. It is a 
severe test of the lungs, the muscles and the heart. As for the writer, he goes 
up stairs as seldom as possible, and then by easy stages—with what the railway 
people call breaks of journey, And in the case of Mrs. Taylor her nimbleness 
is all the more surprising for a reason set forth in her letter, as follows :—* For 
many years,” she says, “I suffered from indigestion and weakness. My appetite 
was poor, and after eating the simplest food I had a distressing pain at my 
chest and sides, and was much troubled with wind. Not long afterwards I 
was taken with pain in the back. I always felt low and weak, and went about 
only with weariness and labour, In June, 1892, owing to my having slept in 
a damp bed while away from home, rheumatism struck into my system. I 
had most excruciating pain in my right leg extending down to the ankle ; and for 
weeks could not put my foot to the ground, I was sore all over my body, the 
parts being swollen and tender, I was in constant pain night and day. No 
medicine or liniments gave me any relief. After I had suffered for three months 
the doctor recommended me to try a change of air, and in September I went 
to Clacton-on-Sea, I got somewhat better, but still had the gnawing pain in 
my limbs. Soon I had a relapse; I was worse than ever; unable to do anything. 
Friends who came to see me said they feared I would never get rid of my 
rheumatism, But I did, and very easily after all. In November of tke same 
year (1892), Mrs, Harvey, of 12, Alma Road, Clapton Park, told me about Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and what it had done for others in my condition. After 
I had taken only one bottle I felt much relief; and after taking two bottles more 
all my pain was gone, Strange to say I lost all symptoms of my indigestion and 
dyspepsia. I have never suffered from my old complaint since, and enjoy the 
best of health. J feel light and nimble, and can run up and down stairs. Our 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Howlett, of St. Michael’s and All Angels, asked what 
had cured me. I told him Mother Seigel’s Syrup had made me a new creature. 
(Signed) Emily Taylor, 21 Sandford Terrace, Stoke Newington, London, September 
Ist, 1893.” Now, this is a wonderful thing, and folks are right to ask an ex- 
planation of it, And they shall have it. Look at the letter again—a few lines 
up from the bottom till you come to the sentence where Mrs. Taylor says, “ Strange 
to say,” &c,, &c. There you have it. That’s the explanation. She lost her dyspepsia, 
and in losing that she lost her rheumatism. For the acid poisons created in the 
stomach, carried into the blood, are the cause of rheumatism. In her case the 
poison was slowly gathering for years—coming and going, you see—and waiting 
for some exposure to drive it into the joints and muscles, But she was careful, 
and lucky, too, until the night she slept in that damp bed. That stopped the action 
of the skin ; and the poison, as she puts it (quite correctly), struck into her system. 
Then came four months of torture, followed by a natural and scientific cure by 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. And if the cure were not real and radical Mrs. Taylor 
wouldn’t be running up and down stairs now. You may, as the Americans say, 
“bank” on that. Will all the great army of rheumatic martyrs take this lesson 
to heart, and act on it? Wehopeso. Well for them if they do. 
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“CHEAPER THAN THE STORES.” 





PIANOFORTES 4% 
FURNISHING, 


‘THE tendency of the times is to bring the consumer and producer 
closer together, thereby saving to the purchaser the 
large profits of the ordinary retailer. 


PIANOS AND FURNITURE 


Should be selected at the Manufacturers’ Depots, where 
the intending purchaser has the advantage of 


THE LARCEST POSSIBLE CHOICE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


S00 3S 


EXTENSIVE SAMPLE STOCK ON VIEW 


IN THE SHOWROOMS OF 


THE DIRECT CASH TRADING CO, LTD. 
132, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Catalogues, Testimonials, and Press Notices Free on Application. 


GOOD SELECTION of SECON[I*HAND PIANOS from £10, suitable for 
Children’s Practice. 





BELGRAVIA 


AUGUST, 1894. 


CONTENTS. 


Peter’s Wire. By Maras. Honeerrorv, Author of “ Motty 
Bawn,” “ Aprit’s Lapy,” &c. 


Chapters XXXIV. to XXXIX. 


Paaraon Lanp. By C. Craigie Haxerr 


T’ Bonniz Lass o’ 1 Fetts. By C. A. Bartow-Massicks 


“ Biousa-BELLA” . 


Some Neciectep Dramas. By Netuie Loviszt Parker 


Tue Daveuters or Jos. By Dartey Date, Author of “ THe 


Viuviace Buacksmita,” “ Tae House raat Jack Butt,” &e. 


Chapter XXIII. The Rev. Job Sustains Heavy Losses. 
= XXIV. At Cross Purposes. 
oe XXV. Good-Bye. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, i the EDITOR OF “‘ BELGRAVIA,” 14, BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer's name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 


its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of “ BELGRAVIA” (witha few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 


price 78. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 28, each. Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Supplied to 


EM. ran QUEEN. 
CURE FOR 


INDIGESTION, 


es 
Further particulars from 


5. FITTON & SON, 


Millers, Macclesfield. 


THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 
WHAT TYPE-WRITER SHALL I BUY? 


NOR T H’S 
Visible Writing. Interchangeable 
ae } Ta Parts, 
Brief Carriage = = Ne Strong & Portable. 


Universal Key- DN eee An English In- 
board. vention, 


fix 3 ays ¥ —)-— 


= + Manufactured in 
Perfecty Alignment. England. 


Will answer all your 
For Particulars apply TyPE-WRITER. Banton hy 
NORTH’S TYPE-WRITER MANUFACTURING OO. LD, 
53, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GLASGOW : * West Nile St.; SHEFFIELD: 24, Change Alley; LEICESTER: 131, Berners St. ; DEWSBURY: 
Nelson ; BELFAST: 3A, Joy St. ; and at PARIS, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, ANTWERP, STOCKHOLM, 
Gieuaen CAPE TOWN, DURBAN, PISAGUA, IQUIQUE, VALPARAISO, &e. 


‘‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im- 
q purities, from watever cause arising. For 
ma scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema,Skin and Blood Diseases, 
ia Pimples, and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 

marveilous. It is the only real specific for Gout 
# and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause 
from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Yestimonials. In Bottles, 2s.9d. & 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co , Lincoln. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE, 











ESTABLISHED !I865l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEDIPAX. 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK. 


yS introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering from 
Fs ER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain immediate 


relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to effect a cure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, when the feet 
after a short time become hot and tender. ‘To those who, in offices, shops, &c., are on their feet all day, its value 
cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular part of the human 
frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing 
omplaints. 

The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers, 


Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d. each; or sent per Post for 15 stamps. 
Prepared by K. ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 
To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine House «. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
BCORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


sonora, axo om | MARY MUXWORTHY, 


FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—Is. 14d. . GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARY JOHNSTON, 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 


0 i . 
MrsuiTH, MPs, 280Walwort Road, tonaon, Orsi | A” ae O RIS T, 


hemiste, Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside, 


Contre Row, Covent Garden Market, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Barley Wat Wate 


FOR 


INVALID 


AND 


SUMMER DRIN 


Robinsons 
wo Barley 


ZO YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
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be the most wonderful remedy 
ever discovered. 


It is the best remedy known for 


COLLIS BROWNE'S | "seta S 

CHLORODYNE. | Sestencren tae arcu 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | “fra: the only. apecifo i 
* Cholera and Dysentery. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render if ¢ of vital imports 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” on 


Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of morsel 


that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbu., 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITE) 


Used and endorsed as 
the best by thirty of the 
leading British Railway 
Companies after an ex- 
haustive test by their 
principal Engineers. 


Is admitted by the Profession to r 


Contractors to 


UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY, Wer Majesty’ 
Ss Govern 
RANGE OF WORK AND SIMPLICITY. Majesty 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch St. London, 


MA NCHESTER—84 Cross St. ; BIRMINGHA M—23 Martineau St. ; LEEDS—3 Cookridge 
NEWCASTLE—10 Neville Street; LIVERPOOL—14e, North John Street. 


KELLY & CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, 182, 183 & 184, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., & KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 








